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CHAPTER I. 
Tue great Warlow Castle estate, 
as most people know, extends 
some fifteen miles along the shore 
of a northern county, and at one 


point goes back some fifteen miles - 


into the interior. It is a small 
principality in itself. It com- 
prises one or two towns, seven 


or eight villages, mountain land,. 


rich pastures and arable lands, 
and the remains of an extensive 
forest. Beneath the surface of 
this wide expanse lie immense 
coalfields, whose area and approxi- 
mate depth have been ascertained 
by competent scientific authori- 
ties. Nota single load has been 
carried away, although sometimes 
it outcrops from the surface ; for 
the owners of this great estate 
have no desire that the picturesque 
should be exchanged for the pro- 
fitable. Still it is a comfort to 
know that, when our present coal- 
mines are burned out, there are 

et stores in reserve that may 

elp to keep old England warm. 
Warlow Castle itself is an old his- 
torical edifice. It is mentioned 
in the local histories, and has its 
place also in the history of Eng- 
land. Its beacon-tower is a land- 
mark to the shipping of the three 
kingdoms as'the vessels traverse 
the Irish Channel. The castle 
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was formerly of immense extent ; 
and for many generations it had 
been left in a state of ruin, until 
twenty years ago one portion of it 
had been rendered habitable and 
had been appropriately fitted. The 
great hall, which reminded one of 
a college-hall at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, had been rendered imper- 
vious to rain and wind, It was 
too large for use, except for a 
Christmas wassail, or for some 
public festivity, as when visited 
by the British Archzological So- 
ciety. A portion of the thick 
walls was washed by the rising 
tide, and at high water presented 
a very imposing appearance. On 
the west there was a little bay, in 
which a rude kind of breakwater 
had made a primitive harbour, 
where, now and then, some fish- 
ing craft would find refuge in 
rough weather. Eastward there 
was a delicious little creek with a 
sandy beach. There was a wood 
with cunning paths cut through 
it, and a noble walk over the 
cliffs. In the grounds there was 
a famous mineral grotto, glittering 
with a thousand dyes from the 
cut and polished stones. There 
was good shooting over the home- 
farm and for thousands of acres 
beyond. The least ruined part of 
the old castle had been made 
habitable and turned into a shoot- 
GG 
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ing-box. It was small, indeed, 
compared with the original struc- 


ture; but it had some noble rooms: 


overlooking the ocean on one side, 
forest and moorland on the other. 

Warlow Castle was the old seat 
of the Warlows ; but it was not 
their regular residence. It was 
too old, decayed, and limited for 
that. Warlow Park, some fifteen 
miles off, at the extremity of the 
estate, was their country seat. 
The family had also a town-house 
in a West-end square. If the cas- 
tle exhibited the archaic and his- 
torical side of the Warlow family, 
the park showed the modern and 
luxurious side. The panels of the 
drawing-room were painted by 
Turner himself; the walls were 
brilliant with pictures fresh from 
the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. And such stables and 
such kennels! You only wished 
that Hodge and his brethren” on 
the estate were lodged half as 
warmly and completely. The 
castle was famous for its old ar- 
mory, the park for its picture- 
gallery and its library. The 
library was especially a luxurious 
room, and almost an equal to the 
library of the Atheneum Club. 
Here, when the season was over, 
great fashionable parties used 
to assemble ; and the wit, music, 
and laughter of London parties 
were prolonged till the advent 
of Christmas, and often till the 
meeting of Parliament. 

Yet there were rumours to the 
effect that there was a skeleton, 
of a very special sort, in the pri- 
vate cupboard of Philip Warlow, 
Esq., M.P. for the western divi- 
sion of the county. He was a 
prosperous man, with a large 
family of big handsome children 
emerging into manhood and wo- 
manhood. But there were sinister 
rumours in the air ; some, indeed, 
of a very vague character, but 
others that partook of a precise 


and determinate form. Certain 
it was that a generation ago the 
title and estates had parted com- 
pany. The baronet, three degrees 
removed, old Sir Anthony War- 
low, had quarrelled with his eld- 
est son. It was a trick peculiar 
to that family, but by no means 
confined to that family. There 
was no entail, and the eldest son 
was disinherited. We may be 
quite sure that it was about money 
or about a woman, the two primal 
causes of most of the mischief 
going on in the world. Then a 
certain settlement of the estates 
was made by the morose baronet. 
The eldest son was left with what 
might come to him out of his 
mother’s jointure, Then the es- 
tates themselves were settled in 
a peculiar fashion. The process 
may be thus described: The es- 
tates were left to A, and failing A 
to B, and failing B to C,and failing 
C to D, and failing D to E, and 
failing E to F, and failing F to G. 
Beyond G (that is to say, beyond 
the seventh name) the settlement 
of the estates did not extend. A, 
in this case, was the baronet’s se- 
cond son, B was his brother, C 
was his nephew, D was another 
nephew, and so on. There was 
a very remarkable feature about 
this settlement of the estates 
which alone might have been pro- 
vocative of litigation. After A 
had enjoyed them they were to 
go, not to the children of A, but 
to B; and after B, to C; and so 
on, for the next succeeding letters. 

Some legal doubt was thrown 
on this very extraordinary kind 
of settlement. Of course A would 
have a very natural desire that 
the property should go to his own 
children. But A, though married, 
had no children ; and he had been 
quite contented with saving large- 
ly for the widow. When he died 
it was found that B, C, D, and E 
had all died in his lifetime, being 
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soldiers in the Crimean war. E 
had a large family, about nine 
children. The extraordinary thing 
was that they all died off like 
sheep in a dry-rot. Scarlatina 
thinned the nursery ; the son of 
the house was killed in the hunt- 
ing-field; another grown lad, a 
midshipman in the royal navy, 
died of yellow-fever in the West 
Indies. Of the whole family of 
children not one survived to cheer 
the desolated old age of the 
parents. Then the old women in 
the neighbourhood.—of both sexes 
—began to shake their heads. 
There was no blessing in the pos- 
session of estates which debarred 
the lawful heir of his rights. Lord 
Burleigh, with his celebrated 
shake of the head, was a mere 
fool to them. F died, leaving two 
daughters. It was confidently ex- 
pected that the two daughters of 
F would contest the right of the 
next person in the settlement to 
oust them from the property. 
Nevertheless they did nothing 
of the kind. Perhaps they had 
been ‘squared’ by G. Perhaps, 
being weak-minded females, they 
were afraid a curse would alight 
upon them, and they would die 
off in case they entered upon pos- 
session of the property. Perhaps 
they had been left sufficiently 
well-off by their father, and 
did not care to risk the chances 
of litigation. Anyhow the park 
and the castle, with the large in- 
tervening estates, came quietly 
into possession of G. He was 
quite an old man when this hap- 
pened, and had a grown-up son 
with a young family. G soon 
died, and his son reigned in his 
stead, and became member, as it 
is said, for the western division of 
the county. But there were ru- 
mours affecting the security of his 
title, Public opinion impaled Mr. 
Philip Warlow, M.P., on the horns 
of a legal dilemma. If he Tad 


“had been exhausted. 
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the power to bequeath the estates 
to his children, then such power 
would have belonged equally tothe 
preceding tenant in tail, whom I 
have called F, and who left two 
daughters, These were two maid- 
en ladies of an uncertain, or 
rather too certain, age, from whom 
could be expected no hope of mar- 
riage, or at least none of posteri- 
ty. They were worthy souls, who 
dropped quietly out of existence, 
as, from this moment, they will 
also drop entirely out of my story. 
They lived in great comfort ; and 
it was found on their decease 
that they had left a very consid- 
erable legacy to Mr. Philip War- 
low. But here another difficulty 
presented itself. It might have 
been supposed that by this time 
the vengeance of old Sir Anthony 
might have satiated itself. All 
the interests for which he had 
provided had failed. ‘The entire 
series of those named in the will 
Under such 
circumstances would not the pro- 
perty revert to the direct heir, 
Sir Anthony Warlow and his 
descendants ? There were rumours 
also that the irate Sir Anthony 
had wrongfully diverted the suc- 
cession from his peccant son, and 
that he had no power to create 
such a diversion under the set- 
tlement by which he himself held 
the estates from a source still 
further off and higher up. The 
rumour was that the castle 
and estates were to be held to- 
gether in perpetuity by an indis- 
soluble tenure. Since the con- 
spicuous failure, however, in the 
case of the Berkeley peerage of 
making the title go with the 
lands, the notion was that there 
was not thuch use in trying to 
make lands go with a title. Any- 
how the air was full of rumours, 
It was said that whenever Philip 
Warlow, M.P., should go—and 


being a hearty, florid, middle- 
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aged man, it did not appear likely 
that he would go soon—there 
would be a great fight. It was 
not so very sure who would show 
fight. The last Sir Anthony was 
dead, leaving a widow and an 
only daughter. He had been a 
poor man; and it was believed 
that a good-natured Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had 
given him a very moderate diplo- 
matic appointment, in order to 
make provision for a baronet of 
old lineage but decayed fortunes, 
At least that was the view taken by 
a Radical member of the House, 
who, on one occasion, had proposed 
to omit from the Estimates the very 
moderate sum which represented 
Sir Anthony’s official income. He 
had been very much vexed by 
the circumstance, and made a 
threat that he would resign. No 
one took the threat as seriously 
meant, or cared in the least 
whether it was so meant or not. 
It was, however, stringently car- 
ried out by the personal interven- 
tion of Death; for the baronet 
died not very long after. He left 
this only child, and, to the great 
luck of the Philip Warlows, it 
was said that she was consump- 
tive. It had oozed out at last— 
no one exactly knows how such 
private matters become public 
property—that she was ordered 
to spend every winter of her life 
in the south of France. If only 
this conflicting interest were re- 
moved, then Philip Warlow, M.P., 
who was popularly accredited 
with the ‘ Old One’s luck,’ would 
have nothing to fear. Neverthe- 
less there were some old-fashion- 
ed people—the same who had 
shaken their heads and said that 
no blessing belonged to an unjust 
inheritance—who were found to 
back, in their visions of the future, 
the cause of the widow and the 
orphan. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuen were there three Philip 
Warlows in succession. There 
was the old man, who came in- 
to the estates late, and dying 
soon after, his son, Philip War- 
low, the present possessor, took 
them ; whether rightly or wrongly, 
nevertheless he took them, and 
had held possession for more than 
nineteen years. His eldest son 
was yet another Philip, with whom 
I myself had been personally ac- 
quainted, which led to my coming 
down, as the reader will hear pre- 
sently, into the Warlow country. 
The same reader may call them, 
if he likes, according to public- 
school fashion, Philip primus, 
Philip secundus, and Philip ter- 
tius. This cadet branch of the 
family had always affected the 
name Philip as the elder line 
had adopted the name Anthony. 
As my narrative is mainly con- 
cerned with the gentleman who 
represents the middle term—the 
member of Parliament and the 
holder of estates—it will be found 
that we need not preserve these 
distinctions very closely. It would 
be hard to say how I became 
somewhat closely acquainted with 
his son, Philip tertius, an acquaint- 
ance in which there was more of 
intimacy than of affection, or 
even of friendship. I was the 
elder and more experienced of the 
two. It so happened that we 
both had rooms in King’s Bench- 
walk, He had better rooms, and 
better furnished, than mine by a 
great deal, and I was able to do 
him some neighbourly acts of 
kindness. We had messed to- 
gether at the same table in hall. 
We were members of the same 
club. I became acquainted with 
him through a casual introduction 
at theclub. Also, there was a cer- 
tain small debating-club, got up 
among the men of our inn, which 
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was held once a month, and was 
popularly known as The Lunatics, 
to which we both belonged ; and 
in their lucid intervals the mem- 
bers of this debating-club had 
considerable social intercourse 
among themselves. In this way 
hardly a day passed, especially in 
term time, without our meeting 
at least once, if not oftener. When 
the family came up to town in the 
winter, I got into the way of 
occasionally dining with them. 
With the younger members of the 
family I got on very fairly well. 
The girls were jolly bouncing 
young women, with a great deal 
of practical sagacity about them. 
They perfectly knew the differ- 
ence between post - nuptial and 
ante - nuptial settlement. They 
regarded me in the proper light 
of a Detrimental; and, indeed, 
this is precisely what I was. I 
was connected a good deal with 


one of the London dailies at that. 


time, and was able to throw an 
occasional box in the way of the 
young people, which gave me a 
certain amount of popularity with 
them. My experience is that it 
is especially rich people who like 
to have this kind of attention 
shown them. In this way I be- 
came a recognised visitor at their 
town house, and this summer I 
received a long-deferred invitation 
to visit them at Warlow Park. 
But while I got on very well with 
the juniors, I do not think that 
I was much of a favourite with 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Warlow. I 
presume that the lady had her 
maternal cares for her young brood 
of girls, and did not care to en- 
courage the calls of a briefless 
barrister. For my own part, I 
think that she might have safely 
spared herself any solicitude. But 
between Philip Warlow, the mem- 
ber, and myself I saw from the 
first that there was no love lost. 
We each had a kind of attraction 
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of repulsion for the other. Asa 
rule, his eye never met your own. 
Now, without wishing to generalise 
harshly, my impression is that if 
a man’s eye sedulously avoids your 
own, that man is either of de- 
ficient intellect or a rogue, or a 
not uncommon combination of the 
two. When my eye encountered 
his unawares, I found that. it was 
an eye which I disliked intensely, 
It was a restless eye, a mean eye, 
a furtive eye, an uneasy eye, a 
malevolent eye. I should hardly 
have imagined that so many bad 
things could have been said of 
the human eye. But of course I 
did not allow my unfavourable 
opinion of the gentleman’s eyes 
to affect the amenities of our social 
intercourse. 

There was one little matter in 
reference to my visit to Warlow 
Park with which I was not at all 
pleased. The arrangement was 
that I should go towards the end 
of July, when the prorogation of 
Parliament was drawing near, and 
town was fast emptying. Mrs. 
Warlow said that the park would 
be so full of guests coming down 
for grouse-shooting on the famous 
Warlow moors that she would 
have to give me and two or three 
other young men quarters for the 
night at the Warlow Arms. I 
supposed that it was really neces- 
sary; but, all the same, I felt 
that I was rather being left out 
in the cold. As a matter of fact, 
there was only one other young 
man expatriated with myself to 
the hotel, a young fellow with 
whom I had not much sympathy, 
and who had just passed from a 
local militia regiment into the 
line. Before long he was taken 
into the house, and I was left the 
solitary outsider. I may here 
mention that old Warlow M.P.— 
it was only a man with his pecu- 
liar optics that could have done 
so—allowed me the gratification 
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of paying my own bill at the inn, 
which certainly much detracted 
from the sense of being his guest, 
more especially as my landlord, 
having to make his profits in the 
season, charged as much as he 
thought that there would be any 
chance of his obtaining. 
Certainly that country inn was 
a delicious place, The landlord, 
to give him his due, had made it 
the most comfortable of hotels. 
Its scenic position was unique- 
ly beautiful. Roses and honey- 
suckles clambered around the mul- 
lioned windows, in the rear lay a 
garden and croquet-lawn, and be- 
yond that an amphitheatre of 
wooded hills. The private rooms, 
so far as possible, «were carefully 
secluded from the business pre- 
mises. In front was the road from 
the park to the castle, and a fine 
trout-river ran nearly parallel. 
The park was a very grand place— 
shooting, riding, driving, crowded 
rooms, and splendid feeds. But 
I came very much to fancy, and 
even to prefer, the inn, especially 
after Lieutenant Stubbs, a fellow 
of no merit, had left me alone in 
my inyloriousness. I had quiet 
tastes, and something on hand in 
the way of reading and writing. 
By and by also a special attrac- 
tion arose. Sitting at the coffee- 
room window, and smoking the 
meditative cigar as I looked at 
papers and books, I became con- 
scious of the presence of two ladies, 
who used slowly to promenade in 
the walks, or sit reading or sew- 
ing for hours beneath the shadow 
of the trees. In truth, they formed 
pleasant figures to contemplate 
with that background of extra- 
ordinary beauty. The two ladies 
might well be taken for two sisters ; 
but after a time, by many tokens 
not easily definable, it was easy 
to see that they were mother and 
daughter. The elder had the re- 
mains of great personal beauty ; 
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and the younger one, without 
direct claims to ‘ professional 
beauty,’ in the clear candour of 
countenance and the melting eyes, 
had that beautiful expression 
which is the best part of beauty. 
I got into the habit of watching 
these ladies with considerable in- 
terest. It was pleasant to see such 
forms and faces ; pleasant to hear 
the vibrating tones of their ex- 
quisite voices. 

I casually inquired at the bar 
of the inn one day what their 
names might be, but I got no 
information. They were simply 
known as the lady and the young 
lady. They receiyed no letters 
and expected no callers. There 
were no other ladies staying in 
the house. The only other guests 
were one or two artists or fisher- 
men. Very pleasant fellows too 
they seemed, and quite as happy 
in the hotel-bar in the evening as 
they could be amid the splendid 
hospitalities of Warlow Park. 

One day I had an opportunity 
of doing these two ladies a slight 
service. 

There was a little side-gate near 
the hotel which led by a narrow 
sylvan path amid the more secluded 
lawns and woodlands of the park. 
This was the way by which I 
more commonly strolled up to the 
house after breakfast, and I pos- 
sessed a private key to it. 

As I strolled up one particular 
morning, I found the two ladies 
looking, with admiring, wistful, 
longing eyes, beyond the little gate 
towards the path and the lovely 
vista beyond. 

When I was about to use the 
latchkey, I was struck by this 
evident expression, and said, rais- 
ing my hat, 

‘ Perhaps you ladies would like 
to take a look at the grounds ? 

*O, I should like to do so 
above all things,’ eaid the young 
lady, with alacrity. : 
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‘My love, we must be very 
careful not to intrude,’ said the 
mother ; ‘ but, at the same time, 
the place has a very special interest 
for us, and if you are sure that we 
are not intruding— 

‘You see I have the key, I 
said; ‘and I feel quite certain 
that I might take you in.’ 

I was not altogether so certain 
as I professed to be; but I was 
resolved to oblige the ladies, 
though I might run the risk of 
meeting the entire company as- 
sembled at the house. 

The glades and gardens were 
pretty enough, though the scenery 
was far from having the magnifi- 
cence of the castle by the sea, 
We walked on tranquilly enough 
in the different avenues. The 
ladies had evidently much bo- 
tanical knowledge, and noticed 
the rich variety of trees and 
plants; but their minds were 
apparently busied with something’ 
beyond the immediate scene. 
They asked a few questions about 
the family at the house, and also 
about one or two celebrated people 
who were staying there at the 
time. Evidently they did not 
take me for a celebrated person, 
or suppose that I was staying 
there; or it might have been 
simply tact and good manners 
that prevented any inquiry of the 
kind. I was a little annoyed 
when, at a certain turning in the 
path, I met the master of the 
house coming along an avenue 
with some letters in his hand and 
a dog at his heels. 

‘That is Mr. Warlow himself,’ 
I said to the ladies. 

*O dear, let us turn back !’ said 
the lady. ‘I should not like to 
meet that man on any account ;’ 
and for the moment she was posi- 
tively anxious. 

‘That man’ saved us the trou- 
ble ; and giving a scowl of recog- 
nition, in acknowledgment of my 
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salute, he turned away abruptly 
himself. 

The ladies did not feel inclined 
to pursue their walk after this 
rencontre. I did not say a word 
about being myself bound for the 
house. I accompanied them back 
through the grounds to the front 
door of the hotel, where they took 
their leave with a courteous ex- 
pression of thanks. 


Warlow Castle presented a 
grand gala appearance one night 
during my stay. It was a Fo- 
resters’ féte, or the meeting of a 
mechanics’ institution, or some- 
thing to do with an archeological 
society. Anyhow, there was an 
immense gathering. The people 
at the park had an electioneering 
interest to serve, and to give up 
the castle for a féte was one way of 
serving it. The old dilapidated 
hall, which had been most careful- 
ly refitted, served as a ballroom. 
lt was adorned with shields and 
banners, and festooned with 
flowers. ‘At an early period of 
the evening,’ as the phrase goes, 
John Warlow, M.P., had exhibit- 
ed his honourable person, and 
ventilated his politics, and ex- 
plained his conduct, compared 
with which driven snow was no- 
thing in point of whiteness, One 
or two other speeches were made, 
and, in fact, it had been arranged 
that I should speak myself; and 
as a young barrister on my promo- 
tion, I was not at all unwilling to 
air my oratory. But it was quite 
evident that the sense of the 
meeting, whether rightly or 
wrongly, was decidedly in favour 
of dancing as compared to listen- 
ing. When the head and the 
heels come into competition, the 
suffrages of the young people are 
generally given to the heels, I 
had reason to be glad afterwards 
that I had not committed myself 
to the cause of the de facto War- 
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lows instead of the de jure War- 
lows. 

Certainly there is a glamour in 
moonlight, something that won- 
derfully sets off the buttresses and 
battlements of an ancient castle. 
The committee that managed the 
festive proceedings had judicious- 
ly selected a night when the moon 
was at the full, The high tide 
murmured against the battlement- 
ed walls. The rooms of the man- 
sion were thrown open for re- 
freshment and conversation ; but 
such was the whirl of the dan- 
cers, so incessant the buzz of the 
talk, that many persons with 
linked arms promenaded the great 
central space, the place d’armes, 
as it might be called. Others 
went down to the shore, and a 
few even went for a midnight row 
on the placid sea, that was as a 
mill-pond. Going down myself 
to the little pier, and watching the 
moonlit waves, I found the two 
ladies of the hotel apparently en- 
gaged in the same way. 

I ventured to raise my hat and 
to salute them. 

‘And so you are not dancing, 
ladies.’ 

‘No,’ said the elder lady ; ‘ we 
did not come to dance. We only 
came to see the place. I believe 
it is only thrown open altogether 
on such an occasion as this.’ 

‘It is a very striking and beau- 
tiful place.’ 

*It is, indeed. It is one of the 
loveliest places all along the west- 
ern coast.’ 

* But the people came to dance, 
that is quite clear, and do not 
care much about the antiquities 
or the architectural beauties.’ 

‘It was impossible to dance. 
The company was so very mixed,’ 
murmured the younger. 

‘In a large country gathering 
like this,’ said the elderly lady, 
‘it is generally supposed that you 
cannot have very muchcomfortand 
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enjoyment unless you know at 
least fifty persons.’ 

‘And I don’t suppose we know 
five,’ said the younger lady. 

‘And so this wilful girl chose 
to come down to the waterside, 
where you certainly get the best 
view of the castle. I only hope 
she will not catch cold in the 
night air.’ 

‘ Nonsense, mother! Who ever 
heard of catching cold on a warm 
night of July ? 

‘She is a delicate plant, Mr. 
Evelyn.’ (The ladies knew my 
name, though I did not know 
theirs.) ‘She cannot stand an 
English winter. It is only in the 
summer that I can let her take 
these liberties with herself.’ 

‘1 am getting quite strong, and 
shall soon be able to do whatever 
I like, and I confess that I should 
like to have a dance.’ 

I hastened to propose myself as 
a partner for the next dance. The 
young lady seemed pleased, but 
she looked at her mother hesitat- 
ingly. 

* To say the truth, sir, we have 
hardly the heart to dance here ; 
and there are reasons why we 
should not. We are here in a 
wrong position. We ought to be 
hosts, not guests.’ 

I felt’ puzzled, and no doubt I 
looked puzzled as well. 

‘Why not tell him, mother? 
said the girl. ‘ He will not men- 
tion to any one who we are.’ 

‘You will be surprised to hear, 
Mr. Evelyn, that that castle and 
the woods around it, and all the 
lands and villages away from here 
to the park, by right belong to me.’ 

‘ Belong to you!’ I exclaimed, 
in amaze. 

‘Yes, by right they belong to 
me, or rather, to my daughter.’ 

I knew the family history of 
the Warlows, and that skeleton 
in the cupboard, the fear of a dis- 
puted inheritance. 
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‘There is only one person ia 
the world,’ I said, ‘besides the 
present possessor, who could ever 
entertain such an idea.’ 

‘ And who is that, pray ? 

‘Lady Warlow is the person 
whom I mean.’ 

*I am Lady Warlow.’ 

‘I understood that Lady War- 
low had left this country for good, 
and found a home in Italy.’ 

* That is only partly right. In 
the winter, chiefly for the sake of 
my daughter, I live on the Italian 
seaboard, and generally go into 
Switzerland for the summer. But 
every second or third summer I 
come to England, and I do not 
lose sight of my claims and my 
right. For myself I do not care 
for riches. They have very little 
attraction for me. But it would 
be wrong for me to lose sight of 
my daughter's interests. She is 
the rightful heiress of Warlow 
Castle.’ . 

It was in this way that I be- 
came acquainted with Laura War- 
low. I met my fate that memor- 
able night, by that moonlit sea 
beneath the castle-walls. They 
only remained for a few days 
longer at the hotel. But before 
they went away they gave me a 
kind invitation to come and see 
them if I should ever be visiting 
the Riviera. I immediately invent- 
ed a long-cherished design of go- 
ing to the south of France towards 
the close of that very year. They 
laughed a little incredulously when 
I announced my determination, 
but said that if I really took the 
journey I must not forget them. 

During the next few days I did 
not go to the park, sending my 
apologies, and consequently I was 
able to have various talks with 
Lady Warlow on the legal aspects 
of their case. She seemed to 
have sonie kind of presumptive 
legal right, but, as I considered, of 
very dubious value. I do not 
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know whether my absence from 
the park was the moving cause; 
but at any rate, just about the 
time that the ladies went away, L 
was pressed to take up my abode at 
the park, the young militiaman 
having taken his departure, and 
thought it as well to do so. 

I did not get on very well with 
the elderly people, least of all 
with Philip Warlow. In spite of 
all his splendid surroundings he 
was neither healthy nor happy. 
There was something feline in his 
tread, something sinister in his 
look. Now and then we dis- 
cussed him in the smoking-room, 
after he had gone to bed. We 
spoke freely, in the absence of his 
own people, ofthat skeleton which 
all the countryside knew to be 
stalking through the Warlow 
cupboards ; and it was said also 
that he had made large accumula- 
tions to fight, if necessary, a legal 
battle, or to insure a competence 
if the battle were lost. I came, 
however, to the conclusion that 
there was something that pressed 
heavily on Mr. Warlow’s mind, 
beyond anything that could be 
explained on the hypothesis of the 
skeleton. That was an open 
trouble with which all the world 
was more or less acquainted, a 
trouble which would in all like- 
lihood come to nothing ; but my 
analysis of his appearance and his 
ways seemed to point to some 
secret grief, some corroding care. 
I am not a man devoid of sym- 
pathy, and in an ordinary way 
hidden care ought to elicit it; but 
it so happened that Mr. Philip 
Warlow realised for me the nur- 
sery legend of Dr. Fell. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuer is one time which I shall 
never forget, which no traveller 
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ever forgets, ‘while memory holds 
her seat in this distracted globe; 
and that is the first visit to the 
Western Riviera. Even now, as 
I close my eyes and muse, the 
vision of that marvellous coast 
comes back to me—that sea with 
the deepest of deep blue; the 
lateen sails lustrous in the sun; 
the little towns, with their mimic 
ports, arcaded streets, battle- 
mented fortresses ; the wealth of 
flowers and fruitage, where the 
treasures of the conservatory 
seemed lavishly to line the bays 
and climb the slopes ; the tropic 
wilderness of palms, the groves of 
lemons, the forests of olives. All 
the lovely views were for me 
irradiated by the mystic gleams of 
love. I had come down the Rhone 
to Avignon, and thence to Mar- 
seilles, and so on, walking or 
boating, league by league, to Venti- 
miglia. When I came to the village 
indicated by Lady Warlow, I took 
up my abode at the pretty osteria 
which, though out of the way of 
the ordinary tourist or invalid, had 
felt their influence to the extent 
of having grown quite clean and 
civilised. I found that she pos- 
sessed a small estate, which she 
let off to a few tenants, who did 
her work, and paid her in the pro- 
duce of their fields and gardens. 
She received me most graciously. 
Her villa was on the side of a 
lovely bay, at some little distance 
from the railway and the Corniche 
Road. Originally it had been a 
poor kind of place; but she had 
improved it greatly, adding Eng- 
lish cowfort to the Italian sim- 
plicity and loveliness, There were 
the English lawn and flower-beds 
to be found, but behind and all 
around were the paths cut in a 
perfect wilderness of orange- and 
fig-trees, and long arcades of the 
festooning vines, which were 
covered with luscious fruit. Lady 
Warlow said her estate supplied 
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all her modest wants, so that she 
was not obliged to get much from 
Nice or Genoa. I remember that 
her own grapes supplied her with 
a very pleasant wine, between 
champagne and perry, much supe- 
rior to the ordinary Italian wines. 
Here I certainly had what they 
call ‘a good time of it.’ It just 
suited me to eat illimitable figs, 
or to read Italian poetry in the 
boat or in the summer-house. 

There was always the question 
of the great Warlow succession 
cropping up. I found that my 
Lady Warlow, the sweetest of good 
women, was troubled with an 
idée fixe. She had a notion that 
favourable terms of compromise 
could be effected on her claim, 
and, as I happened singularly 
enough to know both plaintiff and 
defendant—to push matters on to 
a subsequent stage in terminology 
—that I was just the person to 
arrange such a compromise, 

‘ But could we not compromise 
the matter? she would say, and 
ever keep on saying. ‘It seems 
to me to be the very case for a 
compromise, I should be so sorry 
to turn all that large family of sons 
out of doors, and to spoil their 
careers, An immense property 
like that would be of very little 
use to a young girl. As far as 
my experience of the world goes, 
young ladies who are heiresses 
are not much the happier for the 
circumstance. If I stood alone 
in the world, I should not trouble 
at all about the matter.’ 

‘I am sure, dearest mother,’ 
here Laura gently broke in, ‘ you 
must not trouble for me, although 
I confess that it would be a grand 
thing to be mistress of this famous 
old castle.’ 

‘My darling, you are your 
father’s daughter, and I must do 
all I can for you. I daresay it 
will not come to much, but I must 
do everything in my power, I 
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should not hope to meet -your 
father in peace if I did not look 
after the rights of his only child.’ 

Here there was an embrace, and 
a gush of silent tears. 

* T would be quite satisfied with 
a compromise. I would make a 
compromise, even if I felt certain 
of the success of my claim. They 
are quite welcome to the park, if 
they would only let me have the 
castle, with just enough to keep 
it up properly.’ 

But here I felt that I must 
speak professionally, as became 
my barristerial dignity. 

‘In this case, my dear madam, 
the interests are so vast and un- 
wieldly that a compromise, to use 
“Mr. Gladstone’sexpression, is quite 
out of the region of practical 
politics. You claim an ancient 
cabtle and a modern palace, and a 
rent-roll of twenty thousand a 
year. Ifyourclaim is well founded, 
none of your friends could advise 
you to take less than either the 
castle or the park, with at least a 
hundred thousand pounds to carry 
out the idea. And do you sup- 
pose that any one would yield 
you so much, unless you had the 
strongest possible case? And if 
you had this strongest possible 
case, why should you be content 
with the value of half a dozen 
years’ purchase, instead of your 
full rights? In some cases a 
compromise is all very well ; it ia 
a fair and natural and Christian 
thing to do. The very best law- 
yers pride themselves on prevent- 
ing litigation and effecting com- 
promises. But I am afraid that 
this is hardly a case of the sort, 
and that no lawyer would see his 
way to it.’ 

* And I suppose if we went to 
law it would cost an immense 
amount of money ? 

‘An immense amount.’ 

‘Would it cost five thousand 
pounds ? 
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‘In all probability it would. 
And if you lost, it would cost as 
much more.’ 

* What would be the first steps 
to take ? 

£Well, you must have counsel’s 
opinion, and marshal all your 
facts and proofs. The first prac- 
tical step you will have to take in 
asserting your rights will be to 
serve writs of ejectment on all the 
tenants. There are some hundreds 
of them, are there not ? 

‘ At least two hundred.’ 

‘You will have to serve your 
writs on all of them. Then these 
cases will be “ consolidated,” as 
they are called, and the case will 
come on to be tried at West- 
minster, or at the county assizes.’ 

‘And if it goes against me, I 
suppose I shall be ruined ? 

‘I hope not, Lady Warlow.’ 

‘Nearly all my income dies 
with me. Laura would only have 
the small income of my settle- 
ment, and a sum which her fa- 
ther and I saved up for her, and 
which we have invested, as well 
as we could, in shares and houses. 
And the dear girl would have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, ifthe 
case went against us. It would 
be a gambler's stake. Just the 
sort of thing, in fact, that goes on 
at Monaco, at Monte Carlo, so 
close to us. It is only a dream. 
My child will never have her 
rights. No one but her mother 
will know that she is the rightful 
heiress of Warlow.’ 

This was not the only conversa- 
tion which we had on this subject. 
I give it rather as the sum and 
substance of many similar con- 
versations. For myself, I was 
beginning to find an interest and 
delight at St. Donato, which quite 
threw into the shade all possible 
and prospective forensic triumph. 
In my own mind I constructed 
what would be a most triumphant 
case for the plaintiff, for what was 
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to be emphatically the cause célebre 
of the time. As I used to dress 
myself in the morning, I found 
myself thundering against the 
oppression of the beautiful young 
heiress, and moving judge and jury 
to tears by the recital of her 
wrongs. As I concluded my en- 
raptured oration, rival solicitors 
pressed around me to force their 
briefs on my acceptance. I saw 
myself on the high-road to the 
Woolsack. Then another sweeter 
vision still came upon me. As I 
had reinstated these ladies in their 
possessions, so I was myself to 
be rewarded by the hand of the 
heiress. In my sober, legal, pro- 
fessional mind, I really considered 
that she had no chance. But such 
lovely imaginations may at times 
visit even the arid minds of mer- 
cenary lawyers. But I entirely 
acquit myself of a mercenary 
motive. I absolutely condemned 
this vast claim on the Warlow 
estates. I did not see that it had 
a legal leg on which to rest. I 
was not sure that the law lay on 
the side of Lady Warlow, that 
there was even any justice in her 
claim. The other side had pos- 
session, which is nine-tenths of 
the law; and how hopeless and 
how cruel it is in nearly every 
instance to eject a possessor who 
is in the calm enjoyment of in- 
herited estates! 1 became as ad- 
verse to Lady Warlow’s claim as 
if I had been a lawyer employed 
in the interests of the opposite 
party. 

But if the legal part of the 
business withdrew into intangible 
shadows, the other part emerged 
into greater interest and reality. 
I kept lingering on that enchanted 
coast of the Riviera. I had formed 
a very long programme for my 
holiday: I was to have seen 
Turin, Milan, the Italian lakes ; 
I was to have gone on to Florence, 
to Rome, to Naples. I sketched 
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even a bolder programme, and was 
to go on to Sicily or to Constan- 
tinople. But now I was well 
content to dream away existence 
on this lovely shore. My longest 
journeys were to Nice on the west 
and to Genoa on the east. They 
were noble cities, both of them. 
Nice had the comforts and luxuries 
and dissipations of London; and 
Genoa, more intensely Italian, had 
perhaps the strongest attractive- 
ness. But I always came back 
well pleased to St. Donato. How 
often I traced that Corniche Road, 
now while it skirted the deep, 
deep blue of the Mediterranean, 
now while it wandered through 
the vast pale olive-groves, now 
while it mounted to the crest of 
lofty hills and commanded a mag- 
nificent panorama! I even blessed 
the railway, which so constantly 
intervenes between the famous 
road and the sea. It made it so 
easy for us to take delightful ex- 
peditions beyond the reach of the 
mule-carriage. Lady Warlow was 
not very strong, and could not 
walk very far, and, being nervous 
about herdaughter, was not willing 
that she should go far beyond the 
limits which she imposed on her- 
self. Although I stayed at the 
little inn, in a sort of way she was 
my hostess, and Laura, who knew 
a surprising amount of the ground, 
acted as my cicerone. What a 
glorious time it was! Sometimes 
we took a boat, which saved the 
road, and took us from point to 
point of the bay. The fishermen 
looked on my friends as natural- 
ised Italians, and not to be preyed 
upon according to the common 
destiny of tourists. They gave us 
the best fish that could be obtained 
in the Mediterranean waters, be- 
fore they carried them to Monaco 
or the big towns. Along the 
beaten roads there were jealous 
walls which excluded the way- 
farers from the grounds, except 
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where glimpses were given of 
gardens fair as Armida’s. But 
there were secluded paths, where 
the fig-trees and the lemon-trees 
bore their clusters almost to the 
ground, and where plants and 
flowers, which in England are 
only seen in conservatories, flour- 
ished luxuriantly in this almost 
tropical region. 

To all this charming scenery, 
Laura herself, the embodied spirit 
of the scene, added a deeper and 
a spiritual charm. To me, poor 
London worldling as I was, 
brought up in studies which, as 
Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge un- 
complimentarily remarks, ‘ con- 
tract the intellect and harden the 
heart,’ such a character gave a 
new insight into the glorious pos- 
sibilities of womanhood and of 
human nature itself. She was to 
me the most striking instance 
which I had ever met of the way 
intellectual and moral qualities 
illustrate and supplement éach 
other. It may be put down as 
an aphorism, that truth and good- 
ness always go together. Laura 
had one of the most lucid minds 
that I had ever encountered. She 
might have been one of the best 
mathematicians of Girton College. 
She might have been a judge like 
Portia or Miss Terry. She had 
all a woman’s instinct for arriving 
at the truth; but, unlike most 
women, she could clearly trace 
the swift silent processes by 
which she arrived at the truth. 
There was a simplicity and direct- 
ness about her speech and all her 
ways which really gave great 
piquancy to her conversation. 
The soft shy eyes would brighten 
up and be as bold as a gazelle’s, 
and the calm broad forehead be- 
neath the abundant brown hair 
seemed always so candid and 
noble. It was not so much the 
evident intelligence that shone 
through her aspect and her words, 
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but the goodness that pervaded 
the intelligence, and was inde- 
structibly wrought up with it. 
It was a great deal to be admitted 
to see something of the treasures 
of that heart and mind. She had 
been very carefully educated by 
her mother; but it was an edu- 
cation that was rather deficient on 
the side of modern accomplish- 
ments, but gave ample amends on 
the side of solid acquirements. 
She had a wonderful taste for 
natural science— Darwin and 
Tyndall would have been de- 
lighted with their pupil—and one 
accomplishment at least she pos- 
sessed to a very high degree, that 
of drawing, which helped and in- 
tensified her love and knowledge 
of Nature. She was not, like 
many young ladies, superficially 
acquainted with the philosophy 
of these distinguished gentlemen, 
and able to use it for the purposes 
of smart talk. She loved them 
for their facts, into which she 
wove her own modest experiences 
and frank ingenuous fancies. For 
a girl who really revelled in the 
domain of material things, and 
who was full of natural espiéglerie, 
I had never met one whose whole 
view of life was so tender and 
consecrated. It was not the intel- 
lect, it was the soul, that illumined 
her whole nature. As she stopped 
at a point, to seize the effect of 
landscape and seascape, or gathered 
plants, or compared the varied 
foliage of the forest tracts, or 
brought in some happy citation or 
allusion to the books she was read- 
ing, I thought that there was a 
clever girl who, one of these days, 
would be writing in the magazines 
and reviews. She was nota pro- 
fessed musician, which was rather 
singular, as she was one of the 
clearest and most musical readers 
whom I had ever heard. French 
and Italian she spoke as a native, 
as was natural, having lived so 
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long on a frontier-land, when, in 
course of an hour or two, one 
might pass from Italy to France 
or from France to Italy. 

One little advantage I had, from 
the fact that I had come down 
the Rhone on my journey out, 
and, when staying at Avignon, 
had gone over to Vaucluse to see 
Petrarch’s fountain and valley. 
So I was able to talk to Laura of 
that other Laura of poetry and 
literature, whom, good as she was, 
I did not consider at all equal to 
my own particular Laura, I was 
sorry that I was not a Petrarch to 
celebrate her praises. While I 
stayed at Hétel la Forét, I am 
afraid that I was one of those of 
whom Mr. Murray reproachfully 
says that the fried trout and eels, 
soupe a la beigneand coquilled’ éeri- 
visse, made a deeper impression 
than any souvenirs of Laura. But 
then I had this present Laura to 
revive and settle the impression. 
She was glad to talk about 
Avignon, not only on account of 
the wonderful old Pope’s castle, 
which now serves as a barrack 
for two thousand men; but be- 
cause the little cemetery beyond 
the walls contained the marble 
tomb of the two Mills. The young 
lady had actually read part of the 
Logic, and remembered the af- 
fecting dedication to the essay on 
Liberty. I repeated by heart the 
wonderful epitaph—although I 
confess I thought it a little exag- 
gerated — which recounted that 
if the world possessed only a few 
such women as the wife of John 
Stuart Mill, the earth would soon 
become like the longed-for heaven. 
The Laura I had found might 
worthily take her place either by 
Petrarch’s Laura or by Mrs. Mill. 

I think I might have met her, 
and possibly have held my own, on 
the literary platform; but it was 
the goodness and the spiritual in- 
stincts of the girl that thoroughly 
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abashed me, and made me aware 
of a more enlightened and pro- 
founder nature than my own. 

*I do so wish that I could be 
of some little use in the world,’ 
she said. ‘ This is a lovely place. 
I suppose that, quite seriously, 
the people that know all about 
such things would say that it is 
really one of the loveliest places 
in the whole world.’ 

‘It is not so much the locality,’ 
I answered meditatively, ‘as the 
laziness, which suits me so much. 
I particularly agree with Petrarch 
in what he said about his little 
crib at Vaucluse. He said that he 
would lie on the meadow-grass 
or by the river-bank, tasting the 
sweets of leisure, and having all 
his time at his own disposal.’ 

‘That is all very well,’ an- 
swered Laura; ‘but excuse me, 
Mr. Evelyn, I don’t think that 
you are really so lazy as you pre- 
tend to be. For my own part I 
long to be of some use in the 
world. What business have I 
got to be spending my best years 
among myrtles and orange groves, 
while other people are walking 
on the hard London pavements 
and amid courts and alleys ? 

‘I think, Miss Warlow, that 
there are two very obvious duties 
which you have to discharge, and 
which might make you quite con- 
tent.’ 

‘And what is your notion of 
my obvious duties, Mr. Evelyn? 

‘Your first duty, as I take it, 
Miss Warlow, is to get as strong 
and as well as you possibly can. 
This is what the delicious climate 
isintendedfor. You happy dwellers 
on the Riviera ought to remember 
that this famous climate brings 
peace and life to you. There are 
thousands who are dying even for 
the want of such a climate.’ 

‘I wonder if life is really worth 
making such a fuss about. Why 


do people cling to it so closely? _ 
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I daresay it is keeping us out of 
something much better.’ 

* For the second reason which 
I am going to give you, Miss 
Warlow—for your mother’s sake. 
She lives in your love. She is 
well only when you are well. 
She dedicates her life to you, and 
you, in return, are dedicating your 
life to her.’ 

*O, that dearest of mothers! 
She is worth it all. She is worth 
a hundred poor lives like mine. 
But you must know that we 
women have got our ambitions, 
which may be reconciled with our 
duties. When I was in Rome 
last spring, nothing struck me so 
much in theconventsand churches 
as the records of good women. 
If one could only live the life of 
a St. Cecilia ! 

‘Perhaps you would like to 
stop in Rome altogether: do in 
Rome as the Romans—be a 
Romanist yourself ?’ 

‘Not in the least, sir. But 
perhaps there are some things, 
even in Rome, which might bear 
transplanting to London. We 
Women want a career, and there 
is no career like that of practical 
goodness.’ 

‘Perhaps it may come some 
day? 

She paused and said, ‘ You re- 
member Milton’s sonnet on his 
blindness.’ 

I gave her the words which were 
in her thoughts : 

‘ His state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
They ano al who only stand and wait.’ 

‘ There is another point which 
I would suggest to you, Miss 
Laura,’ I went on. ‘Don’t you 
think that there are often many 
years of unconscious education 
. going on to brace and fit a person 
for future destinies ? 

‘ Very likely. And what do you 
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suppose that my future destiny is 
likely to be ? 

‘I should say that of a great 
lady.’ 

* What an extraordinary idea! 
What can make you imagine that 
I should ever be a great lady ? 

‘It seems to me that you have 
had a very remarkable and special 
kind of education. How thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan you are! 
While you are so fond of Nature 
and solitude, you know great cities 
and have met with famous people, 
you belong to the few people 
who can really appreciate and 
gain by foreign society. I think, 
too, that you have the power of 
touching and inflnencing those 
with whom you come in contact. 
All these things have assisted 
you in acquiring a remarkable and 
peculiar education. You ought 
to be a great lady. I think I 
shall call you the Countess War- 
low.’ 

I know I spoke with some 
freedom, but no young lady is ever 
really angry for being saluted as 
a future countess. 

‘Ah, you are thinking of the 
Warlow estate? We shall never 
get it. You do not really think 
that we have any chance of get- 
ting it, do you now? 

‘You do not mind my giving 
you my plain, practical, legal 
opinion? 

‘Indeed, that is just what we 
want.’ 

‘ Then I do not think that there 
is any chance worth speaking of 
in your favour.’ 

‘You must know that I am 
quite glad to hear you say so. I 
do not think that I could be 
happier than I am. . There are 
many drawbacks to the possession 
of money. For instance, I should 
be sorry to drive up in a carriage 
to visit a cottage. I should think 
that there was a kind of irony in 
such a contrast that would pre- 
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vent any real sympathy. I can- 
not tell you how entirely a matter 
of indifference this inheritance is 
tome. IfI have any feeling in 
the matter it really lies the other 
way.’ 
‘If such an inheritance comes 
to you, Miss Warlow, you may 
depend upon it that it comes for 
a good purpose, and a purpose 
that you would fulfil admirably. 
How few of those who have the 
influence of wealth and station act, 
I will not say religiously or gen- 
erously, but even with wisdom 
and liberality. Iam only sorry 
you are not secure of what may 
be your rightful position. I am 
sure that you would make your- 
self the centre of a radiating in- 
fluence for good.’ 

The candid reader, who is 
learned in the workings of the 
human heart, may suppose from 
the foregoing remarks and state- 
ments that my feelings were be- 
coming decidedly compromised in 
the direction of Laura Warlow. 
But I held a decidedly glacial 
theory on the subject. I en- 
deavoured to keep my affections 
well iced. I prided myself on 
possessing a judicial mind. All 
my friends concurred in compli- 
menting me on my judicial mind, 
and I really began to think that 
there was a great deal in it. If 
I could only be advanced to the 
Bench per saltum, instead of 
wading through a sea of business, 
it might be better in the long- 
run for the destinies of the British 
people. Unfortunately there was 
not even a sea of business through 
which I might wade. I was 
really very fond of Laura. I felt 
that her heavenly mind was even 
something in advance of my judi- 
cial mind. Ifshe were really the 
heiress of the Warlow estates, I 
felt that I should have no chance. 
Her mother and her friends 
would look for something more 
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than a briefless barrister. At the 
present moment Laura was not 
worth a farthing. She would, 
one of these days, have an excel- 
lent little property; but might 
that day be as remote as possible 
in the years to come! An ex- 
ceptionally bright and pleasant 
existence was assured to her, and 
should I bring shadow and diffi- 
culty into it by making her a 
partner in my fortunes when they 
were at the lowest water-mark, 
and as yet showed no sign of a 
rising tide? It is true that I felt 
the impulse of energy and work 
flowing to the very finger-tips. 
But a man can hardly afford to 
marry on the strength of his aspi- 
rations. 

It was just possible that there 
might be a forlorn hope of my 
proving of some service to these 
ladies. Though their claim was 
shadowy and uncertain, there was 
a mere chance that there was 
something in it. It was quite 
probable also that the Warlows 
in possession might know the 
strength of the adverse claim 
better than the ladies did them- 
selves, and might think it worth 
their while to make a compromise 
that might liberate them from a 
Damocles’ sword impending over 
their heads, I felt extremely re- 
luctant to break the ice, and to 
open up such a claim. There 
were various prudential reasons 
that were fairly against it. War- 
low, M.P., as member for that 
division of the county, was a man 
of great influence, and might 
throw some good things in my 
way. He was a social card 
that might be played effectively 
again and again. In fact, except 
one other individual, I had no 
friend of an equally assured a 
position. The step which I pro- 
posed to take would infallibly 
break off any friendly. relationship 
with him. No sensible friend 
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would advise me to take such a 
step. It was one which would 
do the ladies no good, and which 
might do me much harm. That, 
however, I felt was only a small] 
point. If there was any of that 
gentlemanhood left, which Hal- 
lam says is a relique of the days 
of chivalry, it must be exerted 
on behalf of these ladies. If 
their claim was valueless, neither 
they nor I would desire to take 
any unfair advantage. But it 
was possible that their claim had 
a value, and that no one knew 
the value better than Philip War- 
low himself. I was quite pre- 
pared to take their side, and to 
break utterly with him if necessary. 
Before I left the Riviera, Lady 
Warlow told me that she had 
made up her mind to adventure a 
thousand pounds in some experi- 
mental litigation with the present 
holder of the estates. I told her 
that this money would be either 
a great deal too little or a great 
deal too much. Philip Warlow 
would either submit to a friendly 
compromise, or fight out matters 
to the bitter end. She offered 
me her cheque, but I refused to 
take it, saying that I would draw 
upon her if necessary. I asked for, 
however, and obtained, the fullest 
powers to act on her behalf. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir so happened, when I first 
came up to London as a very 
young man, fresh from Cambridge 
to London, that my father had 
given me an introduction to an 
old friend of his, He and my 
father had been at the same 
school and afterwards at the same 
college. After that time their 
course had bifurcated. Up to 
that point my father had been 
thought the cleverer, as he was 
certainly the more industrious and 
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the more successful. He had 
taken more prizes at school and a 
better degree at the University. 
It was said that be and Sir 
Charles Staniforth had been 
suitors for the same young lady, 
who had been a great country 
belle, and possessed a desirable 
private property. She had mar- 
ried my father, and perhaps this 
marriage had contributed to loosen 
the ties of old friendship. Any- 
how, my father took a college- 
living, married his wife, begat 
sons and daughters, protested 
against all new-fangled heresies, 
and rather allowed his mind to 
run into turnips. Staniforth, on 
the other hand, had eagerly de- 
voted himself to law and politics. 
His rejection—if there had been 
a rejection, for I never under- 
stood the matter clearly—had 
been the making of him. It had 
saved him from the effect of an 
imprudent alliance, and had en- 
abled him to concentrate his 
powers. He became famous as an 
advocate and cross-examiner. He 
was not a man of first-rate elo- 
quence, but he had a marvellous 
power of winning the appreciation 
and good opinion of jurymen. 
For a time he had had very hard 
lines. He had stood one or two 
very troublesome and costly elec- 
tions in the interests of his party. 
He was an enthusiastic Liberal, 
and had all the courage of his 
convictions, whether they might 
be right or wrong. The Reform 
Club had helped him greatly from 
their political funds, and so had 
some friends, but still these con- 
tests were very exhausting to his 
own purse. I imagine that prac- 
tically the rejection was no real mis- 
fortune to him, for his party was 
at this date in a hopeless minority, 
and he was able to devote all his 
time to the legal profession, in 
which he advanced by rapid 
strides to the very front. Then 
HH 
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a halcyon time came to him which 
is sometimes the case with lucky 
lawyers. The party thought that 
he had done quite enough for 
their interest, and found him one 
of those very few snug pocket- 
boroughs which are still in exist- 
ence, and which by being given 
to men of genius rescue the House 
of Commons from being the 
Chamber of Mediocrity. By one 
of those sudden revulsions of 
popular opinion which in this 
country reduces political power 
to the vibrations of a pendulum, 
his party had come into office. 
He became, first, Solicitor, and 
then Attorney-General. He had 
seven good years, as if he had 
been one of the Fgyptian fat kine. 
He made some nine thousand a 
year from Government, through 
contentious and non-contentious 
business, and the same amount, 
at least, in an immense private 
practice. Then the pendulum 
vibrated to the other side; ~ he 
went out of office with the solid 
satisfaction that he had made a 
hundred thousand pounds while 
he was in it. He bought an 
estate, and built a beautiful house 
in the neighbourhood of the snug 
little borough which he repre- 
sented or misreprvsented. 

Sir Charles Staniforth was 
somewhat different from the idea 
which the public generally enter- 
tain respecting great lawyers. 
Perhaps he was not a very great 
lawyer. There were people who 
said that he owed all his law toa 
gentleman who had the honorary 
title of the Attorney-General’s 
devil. But without doubt he 
was a great gentleman, a great 
advocate, a man of infinite tact 
and wisdom, a man who could 
afford to get technical law from 
the Counsel to the Treasury or 
any other sources. Sir Charles, 
who had a great deal more kind- 
ness and feeling than people gave 
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him credit for, had been very 
kind to me, asking me to dine 
with him now and then in the 
season, and giving me a few days’ 
shooting at his country place, I 
calculated that one of his invita- 
tions would be due this winter, 
and I made sure that in a friendly 
sort of way I might talk over this 
great Warlow business with him. 

‘And how does Sir Charles 
like being out of office? I ven- 
tured to ask Lady Staniforth when 
I descended from my room to 
the drawing-room, on the morn- 
ing of my arival at Hatherleigh 
Manor. 

‘O, I am so delighted that he 
has gone out at last,’ said Lady 
Staniforth ; ‘the work was begin- 
ning to kill him. His nerves were 
getting altogether shattered. I 
should have gone mad myself if 
we had stayed in another six 
months.’ 

Briefless one as I was, I could 
not appreciate the state of misery 
that may arise from an excess of 
business. 

‘When he came down from 
London his nerves were quite 
unstrung, and I am sure that no- 
thing is so catching as nervousness. 
He had double doors put over 
all the house, and could not even 
bear the dear children’s voices, of 
whom he is so fund, you know. 
But you will see him presently, 
when he comes in from his ride, 
and let me know what you think 
of him.’ 

One of Lady Staniforth’s nicest 
social arts was the establishing of 
such confidential terms with her 
visitors, professing to receive en- 
lightenment when all the light 
and sweetness worth mentioning 
were on her own side. 

That night there was a dinner- 
party ; but after lunch, next day, 
Sir Charles, in pursuance of his 
design of getting up his nervous 
system, heaped mighty logs on 
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the fire, and settled back in an 
easy-chair with his cigar. 

I then brought before him the 
story of the Warlow inheritance, 
and asked him if he had ever 
heard anything about the disputed 
inheritance. 

* Heard of it! Ofcourse I have 
heard of it. Iam not sure that 
I didn’t give an opinion about it 
one of these days ; that is to say, 
I and another fellow gave an 
opinion together, especially the 
other fellow. Look here, Evelyn: 
this England of ours isn’t such a 
big place after all The number 
of large disputed inheritances can 
hardly, at any time, be more than 
a dozen or a score. Of course we 
lawyers hear something of them 
all. We are like the vultures, 


and scent the carcass afar off.’ 
‘In this case there is some 
idea of a compromise.’ 
went a little into the case. 
‘Very unprofessional. Icouldn’t 
encouraye that sort of thing. 


And I 


Bad 
for business.’ 

In all fealty to my profession, 
I hastened to throw scorn on the 
idea of compromises in general; 
but said that there were special 
circumstances in this case which 
rendered a compromise desirable. 

‘I suppose it is the only way 
in which your client is at all 
likely to get anything.’ 

‘Very likely. But the chief 
reason is, that she has hardly got 
the sinews of war, which, in a 
matter like this, ought to be very 
stout.’ 

‘If her case is a good one, she 
can go into the money-market 
with her bonds, and get any 
amount of assistance from people 
whom you and I know of. There 
is more than one enterprising 
firm that would take up the case,’ 

But I did not at all think that 
Lady Warlow would let her case 
be made a matter of speculation. 

And presently, Sir Charles, 
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having added a libation to his 
cigar, fell asleep on the settee. 

Before I left he very kindly 
adverted to the subject, and said, 

‘I see you are interested in 
this case, Mr. Evelyn, and I would 
give you a helping hand if I could. 
I quite agree with you, that a 
compromise is impossible. It is a 
case ofall or nothing. But I will 
give you a line to a man I know 
in Gray’s Inn, who is as good a 
man for this kind of business as 
any I know. He has made a 
common name uncommon, by 
having it twice over. Lots of 
people know Jones Jones. He is 
a curious combination of the 
solicitor, the antiquarian, and the 
detective. He will treat you 
well, particularly if you tell him 
that you have come from me. 
We have done a good deal of 
business in our time together, and 
may do more.’ 

As a rule, I don’t like solicitors’ 
offices. Anything more incon- 
gruous than Gray’s Inn-square 
compared with the bright Riviera 
cannot be imagined. Jones Jones 
had the desks, tin-boxes, briefs 
and parchments, correspondence 
and red tape, which appear as 
necessary to a solicitor as a lot of 
cobwebs is to a bottle of old port. 
But Jones Jones had also an 
inner room corresponding with an 
inner nature, which room had 
choice prints and water-colours on 
the walls, and lots of learned and 
polite literature, and photographs 
and cards on the mantelpiece ; 
and secret little bins and cup- 
boards stored with good things. 
He received me more in a personal 
than a professional way, being 
greatly gratified with the few 
lines which Sir Charles Staniforth 
had sent him, for whom he en- 
tertained a great admiration. He 
Was a man much more taken up 
with the lore, the antiquities, and 
the research of his profession 
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than its more practical details. I 
insisted on giving him a cheque 
on account, which my knowledge 
of human nature assured me 
would have the effect of facilitat- 
ing business. Then we became 
great allies, and worked most cor- 
dially together. 

We went into the history and 
mystery of the whole business. 
We made inquiries and researches, 
and even took the opinion of 
counsel on several points which 
emerged, which opinions, I regret 
to say, were very far from being 
wholly encouraging. Then we 
settled that the legal campaign 
must be conducted in a social 
rather than alitigant fashion. In 
other words, it was settled that I 
had better proceed at once with 
my scheme for a compromise. 


CHAPTER V. 

I waTcHED for my opportunity, 
and it came. I was dining at 
Philip Warlow’s one night, and 
understood that after dinner the 
party were going out for the even- 
ing. I knew the young ladies 
would carry off the mother, and 
that the father on that winterly 
night would probably prefer to 
stay at home. The wind and 
sleet outside would give him a 
keener relish for the glowing fire 
and the blushing wines. 

I confess I felt a thrill of re- 
morse when the three handsome 
girls came into the dining-room 
to wish their father good-bye. 
I was plotting to deprive them of 
their grand inheritance. I needed 
all my recollection of the widow 
and her danghter. How very 
much better it would be if mat- 
ters could only be transacted in 
an amicable generous spirit! 
Surely the estates were large 
enough to satisfy every interest. 
Why should not the line in whom 
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the title was hereditary receive 
some endowment? I should be 
sorry if the numerous Warlow 
brood should be deprived of their 
heritage. I should be equally 
sorry if Laura should lose her 
rights. Not with her, however, 
but with this impenetrable Philip 
Warlow rested the solution of the 
problem. 

Mrs. Warlow, in all her gran- 
deur, had entered the carriage 
with her three girls. There was 
no room amid those outspread 
billowy dresses for young Philip, 
who accordingly followed them 
in a hansom. 

I will do Philip Warlow, M.P., 
the justice ofsaying that he always 
gave one a good dinner and an 
excellent bottle of wine. Never- 
theless I do not think that he 
would have minded giving me a 
little poison in the one or the 
other. All the same, it would be 
worth knowing where he got his 
wine from. 

It required a little courage to 
commence the conversation which 
I had planned. I let my man 
drink a few glasses of that admi- 
rable Manzanilla, and then I 
opened the attack. 

‘ Do you happen to know your 
own connection, Lady Warlow, 
who has a pretty place near 
Mentone? 

He looked surprised. An alert 
look passed into his face, an evil 
expression into his eye. 

‘I can’t say Ido. I knew her 
late husband a little. He dined 
with me once at the Reform. Do 
you? 

*O yes,’ I answered. ‘I know 
her very well. I was staying 
several weeks in her neighbour- 
hood at the end of the autumn, 
and saw a great deal of her.’ 

‘They say her daughter is a 
pretty girl, but excessively deli- 
cate.’ 

‘She used to be very delicate,’ 
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I answered ; ‘ but I believe that 
she is growing quite well. Her 
mother does not now reside in the 
Mediterranean on account of her 
child’s -health, but because she 
has a little property there, and 
finds it cheaper and likes the 
country better than she likes 
England.’ 

* Exactly so. I am afraid that 
she is not at all well off.’ 

‘Not so badly, Mr. Warlow. 
I believe that she has accumulated 
rather a large sum, part of which 
I am afraid she is prepared to 
devote to litigation.’ 

*Poor lady! I am afraid that 
she will find that an expensive 
luxury, and one that is not at all 
an amusing one.’ 

There was an accent of falsity 
in these words. I caught a side 
glance of him. He was bristling 
up like a fighting-cock. The nose 
was in the air, the lips compressed, 
the eyes scowling. 

‘She seems to have an idea, 


Mr. Warlow, that her daughter, 
who represents the elder line of 
the family, has some claim upon 
the family estates.’ 

The adversative ill-tempered 


expression deepened, He spoke 
lightly, but I thought that I 
could distinguish an undertone of 
anxiety in his next words. 

‘And is the poor lady really 
under the idea that she can oust 
me from these estates f 

*I don’t know that she has 
either the wish or the intention 
to try and oust you out of the 
estates. But she certainly has 
the idea that, at least after your 
time, the estates ought to revert 
to-her daughter.’ 

He gave a deep sigh, which 
unconsciously escaped him, and 
which, singularly enough, sound- 
ed like a sigh of relief. 

‘I know very well that there 
has been a little gossip on this 
subject in the county, and very 
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annoying has the gossip been. 
There are always spiteful people 
whose interest it is to promtote 
and diffuse such gossip. But, 
like most gossip, it has no sub- 
stantial basis to go upon.’ 

‘Lady Warlow thinks there is, 
and I know as a matter of fact 
that Sir Charles Staniforth, the 
late Attorney-General, thinks 
there may be something in it.’ 

‘Then all I can say is that Sir 
Charles Staniforth tells you one 
thing and me another. 1 believe, 
too, that I may venture to say that 
I have the opinion of nearly all 
the judges of England in favour 
of the security of my title.’ 

‘I was not aware that the claim 
had ever come before the judges.’ 

‘Of course it has never been 
tried before a court of law. I 
know that very well. But both 
Iand my father before me have 
taken the opinion of nearly every 
lawyer of eminence who has since 
risen to the Bench, and there is 
a unanimity of opinion that my 
position is impregnable.’ 

‘It is just possible, Mr. War- 
low, that their opinions as judges 
might differ from their opinions 
as counsel.’ 

‘I really don’t see why it 
should, Mr. Evelyn. But if Lady 
Warlow has any idea of the sort, 
by all means let her try it on. I 
am afraid that it will prove very 
much a matter of the longest 
purse. And if she has got her 
ready-money, I have made my 
modest accumulations also, and I 
am fully prepared to fight the 
matter in any and every court in 
England.’ 

‘It is just possible, sir, that the 
matter might be very definitely 
settled in a single court.’ 

‘It would make no difference, 
I know exactly what their sup- 
posed case is, and it is worthless, 
There is just a small nicety in 
the matter, which might give a 
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colourable pretext to a claim 
which might give work for hun- 
gry lawyers, but really nothing 
that requires any serious atten- 
tion.’ 

‘Lady Warlow is no lawyer 
herself, sir, and does not profess 
to say whether she has a strong 
claim or a weak claim. She natu- 
rally supposes that she has a 
strong claim; but she has given 
me a very remarkable commission, 
which I must discharge even at 
the risk of giving you some pain 
and annoyance. She is very 
much impressed with the fact 
that I am very well acquainted 
both with you and with herself; 
and she is very anxious that in- 
stead of any litigation there should 
be a friendly compromise, in 
which she is ready to do every- 
thing that is considerate and self- 
sacrificing short of total surrender 
of her daughter’s rights.’ 

‘Considerate and _ self-sacri- 
ficing!’ he repeated, with a bitter 
sneer, ‘Highly so, I imagine. 
Sir, let me give you a word of 
caution. You are mixing your- 
self up in our family affairs in a 
way which I think is very little 
to your credit. Have you ever 
heard of such a thing as barratry, 
sir? Do you know that your 
condnct in encouraging and pro- 
moting litigation is absolutely il- 
legal, and that you might be dis- 
barred by the Benchers of your 
Inn for such conduct? 

‘I must beg you to observe, 
Mr. Warlow, that I am doing the 
very opposite of encouraging liti- 
gation. I am offering you the 
olive-branch of peace. I want to 
prevent useless expense and ill- 
feeling. You have been nearly 
all your life aware that there has 
been the existence of this claim 
on the part of Sir Anthony War- 
low, and you probably know 
much better than any of us what 
amount of justice there may be in 
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the claim, and whether it is really 
worth your while finally to extin- 
guish it or not.’ 

My impression was that he 
would have risen in passion, and 
have thoroughly denounced this 
nefarious attempt to obtain terms. 
To my surprise, however, he did 
nothing of the sort. 

‘And pray what conditions may 
my Lady Warlow desire to im- 
pose ? 

‘That would be a matter for 
subsequent discussion,’ I said. 
‘The first matter is whether you 
are really prepared to admit a 
compromise.’ 

‘IT am really not prepared to do 
anything ofthe kind. But I make 
a point of never deciding things 
off-hand. I always like, if pos- 
sible, to sleep upon a business 
proposition. I will think over all 
that you have said, Mr. Evelyn, 
and let you have a line in a few 
days.’ 

A few days passed, and then a 
few weeks, but the promised line 
never came. It occurred to me 
that it was just within the bounds 
of probability—such things have 
happened—that something had 
gone wrong with the post. I ac- 
cordingly sent him a civil line, 
reminding him that I was to hear 
from him, and expressing surprise 
that I had not so heard. To this 
I got the following reply : 


‘ Lowndes-square, 
Saturday morning. 


‘Dear Sir,—I beg to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter. I 
am sorry that I have not written 
before, as you expected that I 
should. The matter which you 
mentioned is so extremely slight 
and ridiculous, that it altogether 
escaped my recollection. I have 
simply to state that I will subniit 
to no compromise in any way 
whatever. And having an ac- 
quaintance with you, I would 
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venture to suggest that you should 
apply your abilities, such as they 
are, in some more promising and 
profitable direction.—Your obe- 
dient servant, 

‘ Paine Wartow.’ 


‘This will not quite do, my 
dear friend,’ I said to myself when 
I had read the letter for the third 
or fourth tinte. ‘I understand 
that you will not compromise, and 
that possibly our case may not be 
worth the compromising. But 
when you say that the case is so 
slight and ridiculous that it alto- 
gether escaped your recollection, 
I must take the liberty of totally 
disbelieving you. And when there 
is a lie there is generally something 
which the lie is intended to cover.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


I went back to Gray’s Inn and 
talked the matter over with Jones 
Jones. Ihad hoped that I might 
have elicited something from Mr, 
Warlow in the course of the inter- 
view, some admission that he 
knew we had some sort of case to 
go on. This, however, was not 
the fact. He had certainly not 
admitted that there was any case 
at all. All that the most diligent 
scrutiny of his language and de- 
meanour amounted to was, that he 
certainly appeared relieved when 
he understood that there was no 
attack upon himself, but only 
against his successors ; and next, 
that his letter seemed to contain a 
falsehood or equivocation. 

‘And it might be only his 
cheek. He might be putting on 
side. There is only a very slight 
symptom,’ said I. 

‘A symptom, as the doctors 
tell us, may mean everything or 
may mean nothing.’ 

‘Just so. And at the present 
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moment we are at a standstill. 
There is a dead wall.’ 

*I may tell you candidly,’ said 
Jones Jones, ‘that my opinion 
agrees with the late Attorney- 
General’s. Warlow naturally 
thinks that, as no other person is 
put in the line of successors, the 
estates will pass to his own family 
instead of being handed over to 
anybody else. I really think 
that it may be only a colourable 
claim. It isa case of aut Cesar 
aut nullus, and I am afraid it is 
nullus.’ 

‘That is very much my own 
idea. But the thought occurs to 
me that it may be possible to find 
some flaw in Warlow’s own pedi- 
gree.’ 

Jones Jones was quiet, and 
took a turn about the dingy room. 

‘ That’s not at all a bad idea of 
yours, Mr. Evelyn. Itcan do no 
harm to scrutinise it as narrowly 
as you can. You would be sur- 
prised to hear what unpleasant 
things turn up frequently enough 
in family history. Some time ago 
a wealthy man came to me, who 
had an idea that there was a 
baronetcy in the family which 
might be his. I set to work to 
prove it for him, and worked out 
his pedigree. When | came to his 
great-grandfather there was not 
the least doubt that this venerated 
ancestor had been hung for sheep- 
stealing.’ 

‘And the 
thing? 

‘Just so. And it cost him pre- 
cisely a hundred pounds to ascer- 
tain this interesting fact in the 
family history.’ 

‘I am afraid there is no such 
luck in the case of Philip Warlow.’ 

‘Very likely ; but what do you 
know about the history of the 
man? 

‘Not very much,—not more 
than all the world knows. His 
father was a manufacturer down 


idea came to no- 
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in Lancashire. He quite sprang 
from the ranks, I believe, but al- 
ways remembered that he had 
good Warlow blood in him. He 
had no more idea of coming into 
this splendid inheritance than he 
had of getting hold of one of 
Jupiter's satellites. I believe he 
had made a very good business, 
and saved a lot of money before 
it fell in. His son was already 
married, and become a partner in 
the concern, and had had one or 
two children at this date. The 
old man only held the property 
for a couple of years, when he 
died, and Philip the second 
reigned in his stead.’ 

‘ And your contention is that he 
had no right to reign, the limi- 
tations under old Sir Anthony’s 
will being all exhausted ? 

‘ Just so.’ 

‘And the property was left to 
old Philip primus, he being de- 
fined to stand in a certain relation- 
ship to the Warlow family. In- 
deed, I fully remember that the 
language of the will is to such an 
effect. It would be a very lucky 
thing for your friends if we could 
only discover a bar sinister among 
these Philips.’ 

‘I could launch out into a whole 
lot of philippics against them, in 
the style of Demosthenes and 
Cicero,’ 

‘That would be of no use, my 
young friend. But it will do us 
no harm if we overhaul their 
pedigree very thoroughly. It is a 
forlorn chance. Do you happen 
to know if he has any poor rela- 
tions in the place he came from ? 

‘In Manchester, I believe he 
has. I have even heard ill-na- 
tured rumours that he has a 
drunken charwoman of a first 
cousin, to whom he makes a regu- 
lar allowance, not to mention one 
or two other relatives as well.’ 

‘If we can only find out their 
names and addresses, that will 
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furnish us with a clue, if there 
is only anything discovered to 
which the clue may lead us. It 
is worth while spending a hundred 
pounds on the matter.’ 

I do not know how Jones Jones 
discovered the names and address- 
es of the great Mr. Warlow’s poor 
relations ; but so he did. Whether 
he bribed servants or postman, I 
could not tell, and I asked no 
questions for conscience’ sake. I 
am afraid that there was a little 
dirty work for Jones Jones to do ; 
and if so, Jones Jones did it effec- 
tively, without soiling anybody’s 
fingers except his own. He cer- 
tainly discovered a brazen bloat- 
ed-looking woman, who lived in 
the back slums of Manchester, 
who declared that she was a rela- 
tion of Mr. Warlow’s, and who 
appeared to pass her whole exist- 
ence in a state of gin-and-water, 
presumably supplied from the 
funds of that gentleman. Against 
Mr. Warlow she had feelings of 
the deadliest antipathy, as is 
natural on the part of gin-drink- 
ers against their benefactors, and 
complained greatly that she was 
being defrauded out of her rights. 
What. the relationship was, or 
what the supposed rights were, 
we could never exactly find out. 
I believe that Jones Jones had to 
disguise himself as a mill-hand, 
and consume a considerable quan- 


tity of gin-and-water, before he 


could get on confidential terms 
with this old harridan. 

In one of her general attacks 
upon Philip Warlow she used the 
expression that Warlow was a 
proud thief, and his mother was 
no better than she should be. A 
statement of this kind was not an 
unpleasing one to hear; but we 
doubted whether it was anything 
more than a vulgar expletive. 
Similarly she asserted that her 
uncle, old Philip Warlow, was 
a base-born rascal. I felt that it 
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was only a question of more or 
less gin whether she would not 
use similar scurrilous language 
against every memter of the fami- 
ly. Nevertheless, the statement set 
us examining parish registers vigor- 
ously, beginning with this Philip 
primus, and working each way, 
both up to his forbears and down 
to his descendants. The marriage 
of Mr. Warlow appeared to have 
been quite a gorgeous affair. It 
had been solemnised by the bishop 
of the diocese. The bride wrote 
a fashionable fluent hand. A 
whole rivulet of names wandered 
about the margin of the marriage 
register. Most of the registers 
were in the parish-church of Man- 
chester, now the cathedral; but a 
few were in a neighbouring parish. 
This branch of the Warlows ap- 
peared to be constant to a par- 
ticular neighbourhood in Man- 
chester. The marriage of Philip 
Warlow primus, in 1826, was not 
hallowed by a bishop; but then 
it took place in days when Man- 
chester did not possess a bishop. 
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Going one degree higher than the 
first Philip, Iregret to have to state 
that, in those non-educated days, 
the bride signed herself Anne 
Simpkinson, her X mark. She 
was the mother of our first Philip 
Warlow, the short-lived possessor 
of the estates, whose own wife, ina 
neat properly-attested form, had a 
rather remarkable double name, 
Julia Waller-Radclyffe. We were 
not able to find the baptismal 
register of the second Philip, son 
of Philip and Julia Warlow ; but 
then he would not necessarily be 
baptised in the church where his 
parents were married. Sut we 
came upon a register of birth, 
which at once arrested my eye, 
first, because the unusual name of 
Waller-Radclyffe occurred which I 
had just noticed in the volume of 
the marriage registers ; and next, 
on account of a certain remark- 
able peculiarity which the entry 
presented. This will be under- 
stood if I copy the normal entry 
of my friend of the Temple, the 
tertius Philip, which ran thus : 





ae Father's and 


Date. | Mother's Names, 


May10,| 12: 
1857 | Philip | 





Philip and 
| Louisa Matilda 


Surname, | Minister, 


Manu- 
J. Beavan 


Warlow 
facturer 





The entry which arrested my attention was : 





| > . 
Date. | , | Father's and 


Mother's Names, 


Occupa- | 
Surname, | VCCUP@ | 


Minister, 





May 14, me 
1824 Philip 


Julia 





Waller-Radely fr | 


| — 








Here the reader will perceive 
that there was the curious omis- 
sion of the name of the father. 
The rector of the church where 
this entry was had accompanied 
us into the vestry. Properly 
speaking, we ought to have applied 
to him for any extract, but we 
had obtained permission to search 


the registers in the presence of 
an official. “I expect the rector 
was present to protect his own 
interests, for I think we had to 
pay a shilling for every year that 
we went back. This put a few 
sovereigns in the rector's pocket, 
and, to say the truth, he looked 
as if he rather wanted them. It 
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was a bit of loot which fell to a 
profession where very little loot 
is to be had. I was very much 
struck with the look of this man, 
a grave, homely, careworn face, 
which nevertheless had an ex- 
pression of sagacity and humour. 

I drew the attention of the 
rector to the singular form of 
entry, and asked him if he knew 
what it meant. 

‘Well, it might mean one of 
two things,’ he answered. ‘It 
might mean that old John Beavan 
got a little careless over his work, 
and did not properly complete 
his entry. Perhaps he got riled 
by the double name. Beavan 
could not abide affectation. One 
day there was a child to be bap- 
tised, and the name was given, 
“ Carolina Wilhelmina.” Beavan 
quietly took it up in his arms, 
and said, “‘ Mary, I baptise thee.” 
When they got into the vestry to 
have the register attended to, 
Beavan told the father that he 
hoped he did not mind; as it was 
all for the best. “O, I don’t 
mind,” said the father, “only you 
will have taught my child to be a 
regular liar. 
grows up and has to learn the 
Catechism, she will be asked, 
‘Who gave you your name?’ and 
she will have to say, ‘My god- 
fathers and godmothers ;) which 
will be all a lie, as parson gave 
her the name, and nobody else.” 
I think Beavan caught it then.’ 

‘And what became of Mr. 
Beavan 

*O, he died, poor fellow! He 
got an exchange to an easy country 
living; but he missed Manchester, 
and died off.’ 

‘But is there not another ex- 
planation for this singular entry?’ 

‘Certainly there is, the usual 
sad one. To all intents and pur- 
poses this seems the entry of the 
birth of an illegitimate child.’ 
Now certainly it had occurred 


Why, when she ° 
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to us that there might be the 
chance of a Lar sini-ter somewhere 
high up in the pedigree ; but that 
Philip Warlow himself could be 
illegitimate was a suspicion that 
had never occurred to us, nor did 
it appear at all likely to be a cor- 
rect one. 

‘The combination of names is 
an unusual one,’ said Jones to 
me; ‘but there is nothing in the 
world to identify this Julia Wal- 
ler-Radclyffe of 1824 with the 
young woman who married Philip 
primus in 1826, even if we sup- 
pose that a Waller-Radclyffe could 
have misconducted herself.’ 

Jones Jones made a few further 
inquiries by some ferrety secret 
ways peculiar to himself, and he 
certainly seemed to get an inkling 
of the outskirts of some mystery. 
But he was baffled in penetrating 
it. He was very good at sketch- 
ing out imaginary cases, which he 
said might afford ‘a working 
hypothesis.’ 

‘Suppose,’ he argued, ‘that 
this Philip Warlow had picked 
up, say, with a governess or some 
other young lady of good family, 
and, after inducing her to live 
with him for a time, had done 
the right thing and married her, 
then we should have the solution 
of the mystery. And suppose the 
first-born son had found out the 
cruel secret of his birth, and had 
a life-long struggle to evade 
its legal consequences—eh, Mr. 
Evelyn? 

And he got hold of one or two 
circumstances which certainly 
seemed to favour this idea. But 
there was no evidence on which 
you could hang a cat, to use his 
own emphatic language. Finally, 
he tried to pump the old woman 
still further. But the old woman, 
having taken too much or too 
little gin, became maudlin and 
repentant. Sheturned upon Jones 
Jones with all the language of 














abuse and opprobrium, and de- 
clared that she had written off to 
Squire Warlow to let him know 
that there was a private detective 
making inquiries about him, and 
advising Squire Warlow to ‘take 
the law of him.’ 

‘If the old beldame has really 
done that,’ said Jones Jones, as 
we sat together in my rooms after 
our return to town, ‘I am not 
certain that it is not the best 
thing that can have been done 
for us. There is one person who 
knows our case thoroughly, knows 
its strength and knows its weak- 
ness, and that is Philip Warlow 
himself. If there is a legal point 
against him, depend upon it he 
has scrutinised it thoroughly, and 
knows it in all its bearings. If 
there is a damaging point in the 
family history, he knows it, and 
will not be able to divest himself 
of the suspicion that other people 
may know it as well. It is the 
nature of murder that it will out. 
He can never know whether we 
know or don’t know.’ 

‘ Always supposing that there 
is something to be known,’ 

‘By Jove, I'll tip him a writ 
of ejectment! He will combine 
this with the knowledge that we 
have been on the scent in Man- 
chester, and, if there is anything 
in it, that will bring him to his 
marrow-bones.’ 

Jones Jones then sent a polite 
note to Mr. Warlow, inquiring 
the name of his solicitor, who 
would accept service of a writ of 
an action for ejectment brought 
by Lady Warlow. He received a 
brief polite note from Mr. War- 
low’s solicitor, stating that he was 
ready to receive such writ. The 
writ was duly sent, and the ap- 
pearance to it was immediately 
entered up. Then we waited for 
events, wondering whether any- 
thing would transpire tostrengthen 
our case, or whether we should 
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have to strike our flags and igno- 
miniously withdraw, paying all 


costs. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Ir was one night towards the 
end of this period of uncertainty 
that I stumbled up against young 
Philip tertius in the smoking- 
room of the club, He was in- 
genui vultus puer ingenuique pu- 
doris. Evidently the young fel- 
low knew nothing of my Machia- 
vellian designs against the repose 
of his family, or even of the writ 
of ejectment. He bore the intro- 
duction to Jones Jones with 
equanimity, and drew up to our 
little marble table to partake of 
coffee and a cigar. 

‘ And how’s your governor? I 
inquired. 

‘The governor,’ he replied, ‘is 
pretty salubrious, or rather, to 
speak more correctly, he is not at 
all salubrious. I am very sorry 
to say he looks older, and is 
worried in health and, I fancy, 
in business matters also.’ 

At this point Jones Jones rose 
to go. He had the gumption to 
see that his departure might lead 
to confidences. 

‘I am sorry your father has 
been worried,’ 

This I said truly, but some- 
what guiltily. The worry, as 
they say in the ecclesiastical 
courts, when an action is brought 
which will ruin some poor parson, 
was ‘ for his soul’s health and the 
reformation of his manners.’ 

‘The governor always keeps 
things to himself,’ continued the 
son. ‘He always was a dark 
horse, and always will be. He 
has had some letters from Man- 
chester, our old place, where we 
lived once, you know, which have 
put him out finely.’ 

‘ That’s a bore.’ 
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‘Of course it’s a bore. The 
governor, when he’s put out, does 
not get any the more amiable, I 
can‘assure you. But the poor old 
chap’s got something worse than 
that, I find: He has been out of 
sorts for some time, and our doc- 
tor in the country did not make 
much of him. So the other day, 
when I was walking with the 
governor, he took it into his head 
that he would go and see the new 
medical baronet, whom every- 
body is running after just now. 
We were nearly an hour in the 
waiting-room ; but luckily they 
had the Times there, and the 
governor had come away without 
having read it. I believe that 
they had not finished with it in 
the kitchen. He was called 
away to see Sir William, and 
came back in about half an hour 
looking as white asa ghost. It 
seems that the doctor told him 
that he had fatty degeneration 
of something or other. There's 
an awful run just now on fatty 
degeneration. Everybody seems 
to have a touch of it somewhere.’ 

‘I am sorry, at least, to hear 
that your father has.’ 

‘ I have never seen the governor 
so quiet and subdued. He’s not 
the same man that he used to be, 
and to my mind he’s a deal plea- 
santer. By the way, that reminds 
me, Evelyn. The governor said 
that if 1 met you at the club, I 
was to ask you to come and dine 
with us.’ 

‘Ask me to dine!’ I could 
not help undiplomatically exclaim- 
ing. 
‘Why, yes; he certainly did, 
although he must know that it 
will be very slow for you. He 
desired me to say that his state of 
health did not allow him to give 
dinner-parties this season ; but he 
would be glad to see you, if you 
would come and take your mut- 
ton with us. I had no idea that 
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you two were so chummy. When 
will you come? Name your day. 
It doesn’t much matter when. 
The old bird will be sure to be at 
home for weeks to come.’ 

I was certainly astonished at 
the invitation. My imagination 
was all aflame with it. Of course 
I would go, for I felt sure that 
something was in the wind. Ac- 
cordingly an appointment was 
made for an early day. 

This happened on the Wednes- 
day. The dinner was for the 
Monday night. I mentally went 
over all the contingencies as far as 
they suggested themselves, I felt 
thatif ever in my life I had need of 
caution and alertness, I had such 
need that night. 

It was strictly a family dinner, 
and the dinner was a very good 
one. Lucullus dined with Lu- 
cullus. Whatever bad dinners 
Warlow might have to eat in the 
world, he always had good ones 
in his own house. The entire 
family was there, and the party, 
though a little subdued by the 
father’s evident state of weakness 
and low spirits, was still on the 
whole a bright and cheerful one. 
There was everything to disarm 
me of the notion that there was 
anything special in the banquet, 
or that it could be productive of 
any practical arrangements. Yet, 
somehow or other, it happened 
that after dinner Mr. Warlow and 
I were left alone, as on a previous 
memorable occasion. 

‘I can give you a glass of very 
good claret. I got it at Lafitte’s 
sale this spring, and I don’t think 
any other wine can beat it.’ 

We sipped the ruby liquid, 
and he went on in a quiet matter- 
of-fact way, 

‘I find from my solicitor that 
your friend, Lady Warlow, is un- 
able to divest her mind of the 
idea that her daughter has a claim 
on the Warlow estates. She has 
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* 
actually sent me a writ of eject- 
ment.’ 

‘She and her friends are cer- 
tainly very much in earnest, Mr. 
Warlow.’ 

‘As I mentioned to you on a 
previous occasion, Evelyn, she has 
certainly a colourable pretension. 
The limitations under the famous 
will are exhausted, and I admit 
that it is an arguable point whe- 
ther I have the power to bequeath 
to my family, or whether they 
have the power to inherit from 
me, or whether there is a reversion 
to the old stock.’ 

He certainly had never made 
such a concession before. 

‘I am glad to hear, Mr. War- 
low, that you at least think the 
case is arguable.’ 

‘I will just admit that it is 
susceptible of argument. It is 
not an impostor’s claim, but has a 
basis of its own, which neverthe- 
less might crumble away when 
brought to the test of litigation” 

‘O Philip Warlow, Philip 
Warlow,’ I thought to myself, ‘ is 
it not possible that any imposture 
in the case may belong to you, and 
not to our side? Is there no con- 
sciousness of wrong, or even of 
crime, in your heart? Is there any 
dread family secret which you trem- 
ble to whisper in your dreams ? 

I know not, I never knew, I 
never shall know. Such ques- 
tions and answers have never 
passed in this world. The secret, 
if there is a secret, is for ever 
locked in that inscrutable breast. 

‘Let me hope that you are 
coming back to my idea of com- 
promising the case, Mr. Warlow.’ 

‘The expenses of litigation in 
such a case as this would be enor- 
mous, and the one certainty of the 
law is that there is always an ele- 
ment of uncertainty respecting its 
ultimate decisions. I am not so 
young as I was, and my life is by 
no means so good as it might be 
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supposed to be. I should be sorry 
to leave my family a heritage of 
confusion and litigation. These 
things make me ask what terms 
Lady Warlow would be disposed 
to be contented with. They must 
be quite moderate, if they are to 
receive any discussion at all ; and 
I need hardly say that our present 
discussion, to use the legal phrase, 
is entirely without prejudice.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Warlow, I am quite 
in a position to offer you definitive 
terms on the part of Lady War- 
low. I hold a power of attorney 
from her. I take it that the value 
of these estates is some twenty 
thousand a year or so?’ 

Warlow only bowed. 

‘If Lady Warlow had had the 
happiness to possess a son, she 
could not have offered sueh terms 
as she is now prepared to accept. 
But being left only with a daugh- 
ter, she will waive the substance 
of the territorial claim. Never- 
theless, as her daughter represents 
the elder line, she cannot wholly 
abandon it. She leaves you the 
park and the bulk of the estates, 
but she claims the old castle.’ 

He visibly winced. 

‘Warlow Castle alone would 
be of very little use to her. It 
would be a white elephant.’ 

‘Of course we know that. 
Then we must claim the Home 
Farm, which comes up to the 
castle walls, and which may be 
worth eight hundred a year.’ 

Here I paused, and there was 
a dead silence for a minute. 

*I do not call that demand im- 
moderate. I might be disposed 
to treat on some such basis as 
that. But why not take a money 
commutation for the castle? A 
large sum of ready-money would 
be of much more use to the young 
lady than that dilapidated ruin.’ 

I watched my man with all my 
heart and eyes. In a moment 
of intuition I felt sure that I read 
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terror and concession in his look 
and accent. I prepared to strike 
my grand coup. 

‘Of course the young lady, in 
surrendering what she considers 
her birthright, will require a large 
sum of ready-money. In addition 
to the castle and the farm, her 
advisers demand a sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds.’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed Philip 
Warlow ; and he sprang to his 
feet. But he had hardly done so 
when a ghastly pallor overspread 
his cheek, and he sank back again 
in his chair wrestling with pain. 

‘For Heaven’ssake, Mr. Evelyn, 
a glass of brandy—quick, quick !’ 

He drank the brandy, and 
swayed to and fro moaning; and 
then the painful spasm left him 
as suddenly as it had come. 

‘1am not able to fight this case 
out,’ he murmured: ‘it would 
kill me. I must compromise it 
atonce. I could not lay my head 
on my pillow to-night, if I left it 
uncompromised,’ 
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It seemed to me that these 
words were said to himself, and 
were not meant for me. 

There was a Lord Chancellor, 
who, when riding out one day, 
heard that a great appointment 
in his gifts was vacant, which he 
had always intended for his son. 
He immediately got off his horse, 
went into a bookseller’s shop, 
and made the appointment at 
once, in case he should die before 
he got home. 

This sort of feeling was ap- 
parently actuating Mr. Warlow. 

‘Mr. Evelyn,’ he said very 
quietly, ‘if you will write me 
out an understanding, specifying 
the terms you have mentioned, I 
will give you a similar document, 
and write you your cheque at once.’ 

Silently and swiftly we each 
made the agreed memorandum. 

He handed me a cheque. It 
was the heaviest which I had 
ever touched. I have known of 
heavier, but this is the heaviest I 
have ever seen, 


London, March 21, 187-, 


To the Agent of the Bank or Encuanp, 
Burlington Gardens. 


Pay Lady Warlow (in full of all demands) or Order the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds. 


£100,000. 


This narrative need not be pro- 
tracted any further. Laura is 
now the acknowledged lady of 
the castle. I have obtained the 
reward which I should best desire. 
Philip Warlow, in spite of fatty 
degeneration, still goes about, 
and the world thinks that it is a 
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good thing for him that he has 
entirely settled a dangerous 
claim. There is even a talk of 
his being raised to the peerage. 
In that case I have a shrewd idea 
who will come forward to contest 
his division of the shire. 








HALF-HOURS WITH SOME OLD AMBASSADORS. 


Il. 


METTERNICH, NAPOLEON, AND MARIA LOUISA. 


CANNING, in a confidential letter 
to Lord Grenville, once said of 
Metternich, ‘He is the greatest 
rogue and liar on the Continent, 
perhaps in the civilised world.’ 
In all probability, Metternich 
would have been by no means 
displeased with this testimonial to 
character, for if notoriety be the 
breath of life to the diplomatist, 
here surely was notoriety sufficient 
to satisfy anyone. The Austrian 
statesman would have taken the 
language of Canning to mean that 
he had shuffled the diplomatic 
cards so well as to earn a name 
for himself for skilfulness and dex- 


terity. And shallow as Metternich 
undoubtedly was, there were mo- 
ments in his life when he was 
considered to have outwitted the 
Great Napoleon himself. He suc- 
ceeded because he cultivated the 
arts of society to the highest 


degree. He possessed the charm 
of a brilliant and inexhaustible 
conversation, his manners were 
easy and graceful, and his flattery 
was so delicate and insinuating as 
to enable him to be all things to 
all men. He had little ardour, 
his sympathies were few and re- 
stricted, and he had no convic- 
tions—which indeed he regarded 
rather asan embarrassment. But, 
as a contemporary said of him, he 
had a clear head and a firm hand ; 
he could keep his own secret, and 
worm out the secrets of others. 
While he could make himself the 
most agreeable man in the world, 
he plotted ‘in the midst of smiles, 
manceuvred in a dance, and struck 


the hardest when he seemed to 
yield the most. To a conscien- 
tious sovereign—one, that is, who 
could not do his own lying—he 
was simply invaluable. 

Metternich’s diplomatic abilities 
became at an early age so very 
conspicuous, that when only thirty 
years old he was sent as ambas- 
sador to Berlin, where he assisted 
in the arrangement of that well- 
known coalition which was dis- 
solved by the battle of Austerlitz. 
After the conclusion of the peace 
of Presburg, he was promoted to 
the highest diplomatic appoint- 
ment in the gift of the Emperor 
of Austria, viz. that of Minister to 
the Court of Napoleon. The 
French Emperor, astonished at 
the unusually rapid rise of the 
young Ambassador, said, ‘You 
are very young to represent so 
powerful a monarchy.’ With 
that readiness which always dis- 
tinguished him, Metternich re- 
plied, ‘ Your Majesty was not 
older at Austerlitz.’ The ‘terror 
of Europe’ was too pleased with 
the compliment to test its accu- 
racy by comparing dates. His 
wit frequently got the better of 
the soldier; indeed, the latter 
was more hoodwinked by the 
clever young Austrian than by 
any other foreign representative 
at his Court. 

At the age of thirty-six Met- 
ternich was appointed Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
it was during his tenure of this 
office that he carried out the 
scheme of a marriage between 
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Napoleon and the Austrian Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, as a means 
of staving off the impending fate 
of the southern empire. The 
secret documents in connection 
with this marriage have recently 
come to light, and the story is so 
interesting that we include it in 
the present series of papers. 

Napoleon had resolved upon 
divorcing the Empress Josephine, 
on the ground that his marriage 
with her was without canonical 
authority, and there was some 
talk of his espousing one of the 
Russian Grand Duchesses. Sud- 
denly the Court of Vienna was 
fluttered by the tidings that Na- 
poleon desired to negotiate a mar- 
riage with the Austrian Arch- 
duchess—a report which was at 
first regarded as a fantastic dream. 
The rumour, however, speedily 
received confirmation. 

It appears from Metternich’s 
Memoirs, that at a masked ball at 
Cambacérés’, to which Princess 
Metternich received a pressing in- 
vitation, a mask, in whom she 
immediately recognised Napoleon, 
took hold of her arm, and led her 
into a private room at the end of 
the suite of apartments. Leading 
up to the question, the Emperor 
at length asked the Princess 
whether she thought the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa would ac- 
cept his hand, and whether the 
Emperor, her father, would agree 
.to the alliance. The Princess, 
much surprised by the question, 
said that she could not possibly 
answer it; whereupon Napoleon 
put the further question whether 
she (the Princess), in the place of 
the Archduchess, would bestow 
her hand upon him. Report says 
that the-fair Austrian assured the 
powerful Emperor that she would 
refuse him ; upon which the latter 
said, ‘You are cruel; write to 
your husband, and ask him what 
he thinks of the matter. This 
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she declined to do, pointing out 
that Prince Schwarzenberg was 
the person through whom he 
should approach the Imperial 
Court of Vienna. The Princess 
soon put Schwarzenberg, the Aus- 
trian Ambassador, in possession 
of the facts. Here, in Metter- 
nich’s own words, is an account of 
what followed : 

‘The next morning, Prince 
Eugéne made his appearance at 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s, and “‘in 
the name of the Emperor, and 
with the knowledge of his mother, 
the Empress Josephine,” he made 
the same offer, which, the Ambas- 
sador explained, he could only re- 
ceive ad referendum. 

‘ As soon as the courier brought 
me this news, I repaired to the 
Emperor. “Your Majesty,” said 
I, “is here placed in a situation 
in which the ruler and the father 
can alone say yes or no. One or 
the other must be spoken by you, 
for a doubtful or hesitating answer 
is not possible.” 

‘The Emperor collected him- 
self for a moment, and then asked 
me what I should do in his place. 

“There are cases in the life of 
States as with private persons,” I 
answered, “when a third person 
is not able to put himself in the 
place of another, on whom the 
responsibility of a decision rests. 
These cases are especially those 
in which calculation alone is not 
sufficient to lead to a decision, 
Your Majesty is ruler and father 
—to you alone it belongs to con- 
sider what is your duty.” 

**T shall leave the decision in 
my daughter's hands,” cried the 
Emperor warmly; “for I will 
never constrain her, and I desire, 
before I consult my duty as a 
monarch, to know what is her 
wish in the matter. Find the 
Archduchess, and let me know 
what she says to you. I will not 
myself speak to her on the sub- 
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ject, lest it-should seem as if I 
wished to influence her decision.” 

‘I went at once to the Arch- 
duchess Maria Louisa, and laid 
the matter before her without 
circumlocution or fine phrases, 
either for or against the proposal. 
The Archduchess listened with 
her usual calmness, and, after a 
moment’s reflection, asked me, 
“ What does my father wish ?” 

“ The Emperor,” I replied, “ has 
commissioned me to interrogate 
your Imperial Highness as to 
your decision in a matter so im- 
portant for the destiny of your 
whole life. Do not ask what 
the Emperor wishes ; tell me what 
you wish.” 

“T only wish what it is my 
duty to wish,” answered the Arch- 
duchess ; “ where the interest of 
the empire is concerned, that in- 
terest must be consulted, and not 
my will. Ask my father to con- 
sult his duty as a ruler, and to 
subordinate to that any interests 
connected with my person.” 

‘ When I reported this result of 
my mission to the Emperor, he 
said to me, with that perfect open- 
ness which was usual to him in 
the most difficult circumstances, 
“T am not surprised at what you 
tell me from my daughter; I 
know she is too good for me to 
expect her to do otherwise. Whilst 
you have been with her, I have 
been thinking how to decide. My 
consent to the marriage would se- 
cure to the empire some years of 
political peace, which I can devote 
to the healing of its wounds. All 
my powers are devoted to the 
welfare of my people; I eannot, 
therefore, hesitate in my decision. 
Send a courier to Paris, and say 
that I accept the offer for the 
hand of my daughter, but with 
the express reservation that on 
neither side shall any condition 
be attached to it ; there are sacri- 
fices which must not be contami- 
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nated with anything approaching 
to a bargain.”’ 

Metternich affirms that this is 
the truth with regard to the mar- 
riage. In the language of the 
Archduchess, however, there is no 
trace of that sentiment which we 
usually expect from a girl of eight- 
een in view of the most momen- 
tous event of her life, while there 
is a good deal of what may be 
called state policy. Doubtless 
she was dazzled by the offer to 
become the consort of a man whose 
name was upon every tongue, and 
who was virtually autocrat of the 
whole of Europe. The Princess 
(then Countess) Metternich, writ- 
ing to her husband from Paris on 
the 3d of January 1810, gave him 
an account of her presentation to 
Napoleon and the Empress at 
Malmaison. The Emperor was 
most cordial towards her, and 
spoke flatteringly of her husband. 
The Empress herself spoke to the 
Princess in an extraordinarily cool 
manner, considering that it was 
her own deposition, and the ad- 
vancement of a young rival in the 
Emperor's affections, of which she 
discoursed. ‘I have a plan,’ she 
said, ‘ which occupies me entirely, 
the success of which alone could 
make me hope that the sacrifice I 
am about to make will not be a 
pure loss; it is that the Emperor 
should marry your Archduchess. 
I spoke to him of it yesterday, 
and he said his choice was not yet 
fixed; but he believes that this 
would be his choice, if he were 
certain of being accepted by you.’ 
The astonished listener assured 
the Empress that for herself indi- 
vidually she should regard this 
marriage as a great happiness, but 
could not help adding that it 
would be painful for an Arch- 
duchess of Austria to establish 
herself in France. The Empress 
then became more frank as to 


Napoleon’s purposes, remarking 
iI 
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to the Austrian Princess, ‘ It must 
be represented to your Emperor 


that his ruin and that of his coun-* 


try is certain if he does not con- 
sent, and it is perhaps the only 
means of preventing the Emperor 
from making a schism with the 
Holy See.’ There was no beating 
about the bush now ; all was made 
quite apparent. Napoleon, anxious 
to curry favour with Austria as 
regards his suit, paid flattering 
attentions to the Princess Metter- 
nich. As for Metternich himself, 
while seeming to hold aloof from 
the marriage, he was unquestion- 
ably desirous of seeing the scheme 
carried out. Ina letter to his wife, 
he thus expressed himself with al- 
most brutal frankness on the duty 
of Royal princesses to stifle their 
affections, and sell themselves for 
the good of the State. ‘ Our prin- 
cesses are little accustomed to 
choose their husbands from affec- 
tion, and the respect due to the 
wish of a father, from a child so 
good and well brought up as the 
Archduchess, makes me hope that 
there will be no obstacle on her 
part. I shall, then, consider myself 
authorised to bring forward this 
question the same day the attitude 
of the Emperor of the French 
warrants me in doing so; and there 
is no reason why you should not 
reply to the Empress Josephine’s 
proof of confidence in you by con- 
fessing this secret to her.’ 
Metternich was a little afraid, 
however, that the negotiations 
might fall through, and was dis- 
composed at the idea that after all 
the Imperial prize might be won 
by one of the Russian Grand 
Duchesses. Writing to Prince 
Schwarzenberg, he observed, ‘ We 
cannot suppose, after all they have 
said to us, that it has not entered 
into the intentions of the Court 
of France to ally itself with the 
Imperial House of Austria. Fol- 
lowing a very simple calculation, 
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and referring to the great publicity 
which has been given to the de- 
mand said to have been made in 
Russia, and the secret ways that 
are followed with us, one might 
perhaps be authorised to suppose 
that the direct views are now on 
our side; but all calculations are 
useless in a transaction of this 
kind with Napoleon, and we can 
only follow a calm and uniform 
course, the result of which must, 
in one way or another, turn to our 
advantage.’ And he goes on to 
say that the Austrian Emperor, 
‘to whom the good of his people 
will always be the supreme law, 
will not hesitate to make his 
august daughter a guarantee of 
relations which will insure the 
repose and prosperity of his mon- 
archy.’ In a further communi- 
cation to Schwarzenberg, we are 
told that as soon as her father 
opened to her the possibility of 
Napoleon seeking her hand, the 
Archduchess Maria Louisa only 
saw another opportunity of dis- 
playing the most absolute devo- 
tion to her beloved father. She 
felt all the force of the sacrifice ; 
but her filial love outweighed all 
secondary considerations, so that 
her consent might be regarded as 
certain, whenever it was formally 
asked for. Napoleon’s threats 
against the Pope made the situa- 
tion very embarrassing, and really 
had much to do in binding the 
cause of the Church of Rome to 
the arrangement of the marriage. 

But when the union was at 
length finally arranged, Metter- 
nich felt that so important an 
event would cause great uneasiness 
in many states of Europe. ‘ But 
it will be received with joy,’ he 
wrote to the Austrian Ambassador 
in Paris, ‘in other parts of the 
Continent. Russia, Prussia, and 
the Ottoman Porte will see more 
or less, in a family alliance be- 
tween the two Emperors, an en- 
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tire abandonment of Austria to 
the French system. The Court of 
St. Petersburg, calculating our 
policy from her own point of 
view, will discover a system of 
conquest to indemnify us for our 
losses. The other two Powers 
will be afraid that certain parts of 
their dominions will excite our 
covetousness. The wishes of his 
Majesty are limited to the hope 
of being able to gain, by the im- 
mense sacrifices he has made, 
some years of repose, and the pos- 
sibility of healing many wounds 
caused by the constantly-renewed 
struggles of the last few years.’ 
At the same time, Metternich did 
not deceive himself that there was 
a great difference between the 
marriage with an Austrian prin- 
cess and the abandonment by the 
Emperor Napoleon of the system 
of conquests. But the very fact 
of his marriage was an impediment 
to the rapidity of his destructive 
progress, since the people subject 
to the authority of Napoleon be- 
lieved they saw in it a pledge of 
peace. Austria herself undertook 
to reassure Prussia and the Otto- 
man Porte, and the retreat of the 
troops from Germany and the 
Illyrian provinces served to this 
end. Russia was the Power most 
alarmed by the announcement of 
the marriage, and Count Schou- 
valoff was absolutely terrified at 
the news. 

Preparations for the grand fétes 
were now commenced, and orders 
were given that these should be 
on a scale of great magnificence, 
in view of the well-known love 
of display which animated Napo- 
leon. But the French Emperor 
must first ‘be off with the old 
love, before he was on with the 
new.’ So the divorce from Jo- 
sephine was completed with all 
form and legal ceremony. Sub- 
sequently a singular scene was 
enacted at the Palace of the Tui- 
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leries. On the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1809, Cambacérés, Prince 
Arch-Chancellor of the French 
Empire, attended by order of 
Napoleon at the Tuileries, where 
he found assembled in the Grand 
Cabinet his Majesty the Emperor 
and King, her Majesty the Em- 
press, and their Majesties the 
Kings of Holland, Westphalia, and 
Naples; his Imperial Highness 
the Prince Viceroy; the Queens 
of Holland, Westphalia, Naples, 
and Spain ; Madame and her Im- 
perial Highness the Princess 
Paulina. Napoleon, addressing 
the Prince Arch-Chancellor, in- 
formed him that he had sum- 
moned him for the purpose of 
communicating to him ‘the reso- 
lution which I and the Empress, 
my dearest consort, have taken.’ 
Having expressed his satisfaction 
that the august company of kings 
and queens, &c., were present to 
hear his declaration, the Emperor 
proceeded : 

‘The policy of my monarchy, 
the interest and the wants of my 
people, which have constantly 
guided all my actions, require 
that after me I should leave to 
children, inheritors of my love for 
my people, that throne on which 
Providence has placed me ; not- 
withstanding, for several years 
past I have lost the hope of hav- 
ing children by my marriage with 
my well-beloved consort, the Em- 
press Josephine. This it is which 
induces me to sacrifice the sweetest 
affections of my heart, to attend 
to nothing but the good of the 
State, and to wish the dissolution 
of my marriage. 

‘ Arrived at the age of forty 
years, I may indulge in the hope 
of living long enough to educate 
in my views and sentiments the 
children which it may please 
Providence to give me, God 
knows how much such a resolu- 
tion has cost my heart ; but there 
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is no sacrifice beyond my courage, 
when it is proved to me to be 
necessary for the welfare of France. 
I should add that, far from hav- 
ing any reason to complain, on 
the contrary, I have reason only 
to be satistied with the attach- 
ment and the affection of my well- 
beloved consort: she has adorned 
fifteen years of my life, the re- 
membrance of which will ever re- 
main engraven on my heart; she 
was crowned by my hand. I 
wish she should preserve the rank 
and title of Empress ; but, above 
all, that she should never doubt 
my sentiments, and that she 
should ever regard me as her best 
and dearest friend.’ 

Napoleon having concluded, it 
was now the Empress’s turn to 
take part in the scene of her own 
humiliation. Her language will 
best show the complete and 
powerful hold which le petit 
caporal had obtained over her. 
‘ By the permission of our dear 
and august consort,’ said the Em- 
press, ‘I ought to declare that, 
not preserving any hope of having 
children, which may fulfil the 
wants of his policy and the in- 
terests of France, I am pleased to 
give him the greatest proof of 
attachment and devotion which 
has ever been given on earth. I 
possess all from his bounty. It 
was his hand which crowned me; 
and, from the height of the throne, 
I have received nothing but proofs 
of affection and love from the 
French people. I think I prove 
myself grateful in consenting to 
the dissolution of a marriage which 
heretofore was an obstacle to the 
welfare of France, which deprived 
it of the happiness of being one 
day governed by the descendants 
of a great man, evidently raised 
up by Providence to efface the 
evils of a terrible revolution, and 
to reéstablish the altar, the throne, 
and social order. But the disso- 


lution of my marriage will in no 
degree change the sentiments of 
my heart? The Emperor will 
ever have in me his best friend. 
I know how much this act, de- 
manded by policy and by interests 


so great, has chilled his heart ; 


but both of us exult in the sacri- 
fice which we make for the good 
of the country.’ 

Such were the sentiments put 
into the mouth of the Empress, 
and uttered by her. The act of 
renunciation having been com- 
pleted on both sides, the Prince 
Arch-Chancellor drew up a proces 
verbal to serve and avail accord- 
ing to law. The matter then 
came before the Senate, who— 
having seen the projet of the 
senatus consultum, and having 
heard the motives of the said pro- 
jet, the orators of the Council of 
State, and the report of the 
special committee appointed for 
the investigation of the matter— 
decreed as follows: 

‘I. The marriage contracted 
between the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Josephine is 
dissolved. Il. The Empress Jo- 
sephine shall preserve the title 
and rank of empress-queen crown- 
ed. IIL Her dowry is fixed at 
an annual income of two millions 
of francs, on the revenue of the 
State. IV. All the assignments 
which may be made by the Em- 
peror in favour of the Empress 
Josephine, on the funds of the 
civil list, shall be obligatory on 
his successors. V. The present 
senatus consultum shall be trans- 
mitted by a message to his Im- 
perial and Royal Majesty.’ 

Bonaparte, on the 27th of 
February ensuing, announced by 
a message to the French Senate 
that he had despatched his cousin, 
the Prince of Neufchatel, to 
Vienna, to demand for him the 
hand of the Archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the Emperor 











Francis II., according to a con- 
tract that had been made, and of 
which the conditions were to be 
laid before them. It has been 
well remarked that of all the 
dreams of human greatness sud- 
denly thrust, by the caprice of 
Fortune, upon a youthful princess, 
none certainly was ever more gor- 
geous or surprising than that 
which made Maria Louisa, then 
in her nineteenth year, the bride 
of the great soldier of fortune, 
who seemed to be not only the 
sovereign paramount of France, 
but the master of continental 
Europe. The period was one 
when the military glories of the 
Empire had ripened into all that 
conquest and luxury could be- 
stow. In Paris were collected 
the spoils of all nations save one, 
and the princes ofall nations save 
one. ‘ Within sixteen years of 
that fatal and atrocious day when 
the innocent blood of Marie An- 
toinette flowed in the Place de la 
Révolution, amidst the infuriated 
cries of the French populace, an- 
other Austrian Archduchess passed 
that spot, hailed by the acclama- 
tions of that same people as the 
bride of Napoleon, and the future 
mother of a race of emperors.’ 
The marriage was first solemnised 
by proxy at Vienna on the 11th 
of March, the Archduke Charles 
receiving the hand of his niece as 
the representative of Bonaparte. 
The marriage excited the greatest 
interest throughout Europe; and 
the feasts, the balls, the shows, the 
poetry, and the addresses and other 
pieces in prose to which it gave 
rise, were endless. From Vienna to 
Compiégne, the road by which 
the Princess passed, seemed to be 
strewed with flowers. Paris almost 
leaped for joy. The civil ceremony 
in Paris took place on the Ist of 
April, and the religious ceremony 
followed. The robe in which the 
Empress appeared at the festival 
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was so magnificent as to beggar 
description. It was embroidered 


all over with diamonds, and the 
intervals were filled with Malines 
lace, its value being estimated at 
500,000 francs (about 22,0007. 
sterling). On the four interior 
fronts of the triumphal arch of 
L’ Etoile were twelve emblematic 
medallions. The first, on the 
south front, represented the Em- 
peror, with this inscription under- 
neath: ‘The happiness of the 
world is in his hands.’ The second 
was the cipher of the Emperor 
and Empress, the inscription be- 
ing: ‘ We love her from our love 
of him; we love her for herself.’ 
The third, a Cupid holding a hel- 
met, &c.: ‘She will charm the 
leisure hours of the hero.’ The 
fourth, a tree: ‘ He is the author 
of our glory; he will render it 
eternal.’ ‘The fifth, a sun, rain- 
bow, &c. : ‘She announces to the 
earth days of serenity.’ The sixth, 
an animal, &c. The seventh, on 
the north front, the Empress : 
‘She will be to the French a ten- 
der mother.’ The eighth, the cipher 
of the Emperor and Empress : 
* We owe to him the happiness of 
the august spouse, who has given 
him so exalted a place in her 
thoughts.’ The ninth, the Seine: 
* His love will recognise the gift 
he has made us.’ The tenth, the 
Danube: ‘He enriches us with 
what he most dearly values.’ The 
eleventh, the arms of the Empire. 
The twelfth, the arms of Austria. 
The illuminations were upon the 
most gorgeous and costly scale. 
The Times of April 11, 1810, 
in describing the marriage, did not 
mince its phrases in speaking of 
the man before whom all Europe 
bowed with sickening adulation 
as to a demi-god. After an ac- 
count of the more essential portion 
of the ceremony, the closing de- 
tails were thus described : ‘ High 
mass was then performed, during 
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which the happy couple took the 
sacrament, and were repeatedly 
perfamed with incense and 
sprinkled with holy water. Dur- 
ing the “ Propitiare,” the Emperor 
and Empress kneeled on the 
cushions placed for them at the 
foot of the altar, under a canopy 
of silver brocade, held over them 
by the Archbishop of Rohan and 
the Bishop of Versailles. The 
Imperial ruffian and his spouse 
again knelt at the “ Ita missa est ;” 
and after another application of 
the holy water, and then kissing 
the corporale (the fine linen in 
which the sacrament is put), the 
“Te Deum” was sung, and the 
procession returned to the Imperial 
apartments ; and thus terminated 
one of the most abominable pro- 
fanations of the solemn offices of 
Christianity recorded in modern 
history.’ 

English writers, at any rate, 
declined to join in the chorus of 
acclamation with which this mar- 
riage was received. ‘It was at 
first generally, indeed almost uni- 
versally, imagined,’ said one con- 
temporary commentator, referring 
to the new Empress, ‘that she was 
an unwilling, though resigned, 
victim to the preservation of her 
family from further humiliation, 
if not total ruin—another virgin 
of Gilead (daughter of Jephtha), 
obedient to the call of filial rever- 
ence and duty. No such thing! 
It soon appeared how much of the 
blood of Lorraine flowed in her 
veins. She was gay, lively, and 
almost playful, and delighted with 
her conquest over a man who had 
conquered the world. But while 
the face of France and its depend- 
encies seemed to be brightened up 
with joy, the friends of humanity 
and the well-wishers to established 
monarchies and the order of 
things deplored the humiliation 
of Austria, and execrated the ser- 
vility of the fallen Archduke 
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Charles. The sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia in Aulis scarcely cost more 
tears to assembled Greece than 
that of Maria Louisa to the usurper 
of the throne of France—France, 
of which so near a_ relation 
perished, at so recent a period, as 
the murdered Queen 

Metternich had now attained 
the fulfilment of his wishes ; but 
for an incredibly brief space of 
time only was that peace, upon 
which he had speculated, vouch- 
safed to Austria. It was the fate 
of Maria Louisa to furnish a severe 
lesson upon the mutability of 
human greatness and grandeur. 
Lifted suddenly upon the pinnacle 
of the world’s regard, and with 
every gift of Fortune thrown into 
her lap, it would have been re- 
garded as sheer madness had any 
one ventured to predict that her 
reign of glory would extend over 
only three short years. Her mar- 
riage was the immediate conse- 
quence of the repudiation of the 
Empress Josephine, which, how- 
ever it may be glossed over, is 
one of tle numerous dark blots 
upon Napoleon’s fame; and the 
Archduchess was cognisant of the 
fact that the rights and dignities 
she enjoyed as a wife and an 
Empress had been unlawfully 
filched from another. But in their 
hours of triumph, monarchs are 
forgetful of the steps by which 
they have risen, and regardless of 
that fickle public opinion which 
defies them to-day and is prepared 
to sacrifice them to its wrath to- 
morrow. Secure in her new-born 
splendours, Napoleon’s Austrian 
wife little dreamed of the insta- 
bility of the throne to which she 
was raised. 

Perhaps, after all, thisis scarcely 
to be wondered at; for how should 
a young and giddy girl be expected 
to read the horoscope of the future, 
when it was beyond the powers 
of even so experienced a diplo- 











matist as Metternich himself to 
dosot Priding himself upon his 
faculty to look ahead, and his 
power to circumvent the other 
Powers of Europe, he too, in his 
way, pointed as strong a moral 
and adorned as incisive a tale as 
the volatile Archduchess whom he 
sold for the benefit of his country. 
His expedient of the marriage 
with Napoleon was a bold one 
apparently at the time, and carried 
terror into at least one mighty 
court in Europe; but it was a 
humiliating sacrifice. Knowing 
the character of Napoleon, as he 
must have done intimately, it is 
strange that the Prince should ever 
have hoped that the truce thus 
established between the two em- 
pires of France and Austria could 
possibly be a permanent one. The 
most intimate relations would 
have counted as nothing to Bona- 
parte if they had stood in the way, 
or he had conceived they stood in 
the way, of his schemes of aggran- 
dizement. Accordingly, in the 
year 1813, after the great French 
catastrophe in Russia, war was 
once more formally declared by 
Austria against France. The for- 
mer Power was driven to this by 
the haughty and overbearing cha- 
racter of the French Emperor. 
The subsequent career of the 
chief persons concerned in the 
great act of diplomacy which we 
may describe as the Austrian 
marriage, is soon sketched. Five 
years after its consummation the 
power of Napoleon was utterly 
broken, and he was the prisoner 
of England, the Power which ex- 
cited his bitterest hostility, pro- 
bably from the fact that it was the 
only Power which had never suc- 
cumbed to him. His meteor-like 
life came to a miserable close. 
As to the Empress, all seemed to 
augur well, when, on the 20th 
March 1811, her first child was 
born, which proved to be a son, 
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thus confirming the hopes of 
Napoleon in the desire for the 
transmission of his name to pos- 
terity. The child was called 
King of Rome. On the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 
1813, Bonaparte appointed his 
Imperial consort regent in his 
absence, though under many limi- 
tations. But as her inauspicious 
nuptials had been preceded by 
the defeat of her native land at 
the hands of her lord, so they were 
not long afterwards followed by 
the overthrow of the’ country of 
her adoption. On the abdication 
of Napoleon she went to Orleans, 
and thence, in company with 
Prince Esterhazy, to Rambouillet. 
It is not a little singular that her 
misfortunes never excited the re- 
spect or the compassion of any one 
in Europe. The allied sovereigns 
on entering Paris, on the contrary, 
marked their consideration for the 
divorced Empress Josephine by 
their visit to Malmaison. Maria 
Louisa did not share the fortunes 
of her husband in his banishment 
to Elba. ‘ Her son became a host- 
age in the hands of her father, 
and every tie was broken which 
connected Maria Louisa with the 
greatness or the misfortunes of 
him who had shared with her 
his self-won throne. A strange 
insensibility to the past, a selfish 
nature, and an ignoble second 
marriage, completed the bathos of 
her unequal life, which ended as 
if the sole purpose for which she 
had ever existed was to dwell at 
ease in the little Court of Parma, 
and to obey the Italian policy of 
Prince Metternich. Her adminis- 
tration of these principalities was, 
of course, Austrian; but she had 
introduced many of the institu- 
tions which have proved most 
beneficial in Lombardy, and her 
subjects were, at least, free from 
onerous contributions to the 
finances of the empire.’ It was 
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in the year 1816 that Maria 
Louisa received the Duchies of 
Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, 
and the nobleman with whom she 
contracted a morganatic mar- 
riage was the Count von Neip- 
perg. The Archduchess died at 
Parma, on the 17th December 
1847, at the age of fifty-six. Her 
body was conveyed to Vienna, 
and placed in the Imperial vault 
at the church of the Capuchins, 
by the side of that of her son, 
the Duke de Reichstadt. 
Metternich lived to a great age. 
After his share in the Austrian 
marriage, he conducted the course 
of Austrian diplomacy through 
the critical years 1812-13. Main- 
taining at first a temporising 
policy, and a scheme of an armed 
mediation of Austria, he was 
obliged to abandon this through 
the resolute and obstinate attitude 
of Napoleon. He resolved upon 
now adopting a decided step, 
and, in August 1813, accordingly 


declared war against France, being 
little more than three years after 
he had warmly welcomed the 


French alliance. Metternich’s 
ability was, perhaps, most signally 
displayed in the negotiations which 
ended in the completion of the 
quadruple alliance. On the field 
of Leipzig the Emperor of Austria 
conferred upon him the title of 
Prince. Upon the assembling of 
the Congress of Vienna, Metter- 
nich was unanimously chosen 
President. From this time for- 
ward he was a great diplomatic 
power in Europe. Alarmed at 
the consequences of the French 
Revolution, the leading European 
stateemen conceived the idea of 
the Holy Alliance—a combination 
the chief of whose objects were to 
suppress all popular institutions, 
to annihilate freedom of speech 
and action, and to establish a des- 
potic power in such countries as 
should favour the scheme of the 
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Alliance. England, under the 
lead of Canning, protested against 
this Alliance, and she stood for- 
ward alone as the champion of 
constitutional liberty. Eventually 
the Holy Alliance fell before the 
wave of public opinion. 

The Austrian statesman has 
been severely criticised for bis 
policy during that period which 
witnessed the rapid development 
of Russian ascendency in the East, 
and for his share in the Treaty of 
Adrianople, which put the Princi- 
palities and the Danube under 
the control of the Northern Power. 
He was too preoccupied, however, 
with the Frankenstein of France 
to note in what direction affairs 
nearer home were tending. By 
the time the French Revolution 
of 1830 occurred, it became evi- 
dent how enormously Russian 
influence in Europe had increased. 
Many of the other continental 
Powers now rallied round Russia, 
regarding her as a bulwark against 
the advance of the democracy. 
Moreover, she assumed the chief 
place in the confederation of 
sovereigns banded togetheragainst 
France. All this was indirectly 
due to the policy of Metternich, 
although it was the last wish he 
had in the world to witness the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg in the 
ascendant. The Prince now set 
himself to the task of preserving 
the existing condition of things 
in the Austrian dominions by the 
strictest measures of police, and 
the severest despotism. But the 
spirit of revolution was abroad, 
and the events in France of the 
momentous year of 1848 exercised 
a powerful influence throughout 
the whole of Europe. The Met- 
ternich policy completely failed 
at this crisis, and the Prince him- 
self was obliged to flee from 
Vienna, and seek a friendly 
shelter in England. Returning 
to the Austrian capital in the 














year 1851, the veteran Minister 
made a kind of Royal progress to 
his palace in the Rennweg. The 
Emperor still distinguished him 
by his favour, and conferred 
various honours upon him ; but 
he was never again advanced to 
the helm of State. This was a 
cause of bitter disappointment to 
the old diplomatist, who preferred 
before all honours and dignities 
the power of controlling the policy 
of the Austrian Empire. His op- 
portunity, however, had passed, 
and with new times and exigen- 
cies had arisen new men. But 
he had trodden the diplomatic 
stage for a longer period than any 
of his contemporaries. 

Prince Metternich died at 
Vienna on the llth June 1859, 
having completed his eighty-sixth 
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year. ‘He was renowned rather 
than great,’ wrote one, in summing 
up his character, ‘clever rather 
than wise, venerated more for his 
age than his power, admired but 
not lamented.’ His policy in 
great matters was tortuous, and 
invested with an air of secrecy ; 
his abilities were incommensurate 
with his reputation ; and he did 
not possess in a striking degree 
the sagacity and prescience which 
belong to the diplomatist or states- 
man of the first rank. There were, 
however, certain dramatic episodes 
in his career, and amongst the 
most interesting and important of 
these episodes is that which we 
have delineated in connection 
with the marriage of Maria Louisa 
and Napoleon. 





HEARTHRUG FARCES: 


Il. 
SELINA’S REVENGE. 


—_———~—— 


I. 


‘Away with your fictions of flimsy ro- 


mance, 
Those tissues of falsehood which folly 
wove; 
Give me the mild beam and the soul- 
breathing glance, 
And the rapture that dwells in the 
first kiss of love.’ 
Tue first scene of all; which be- 
gins this ‘strange eventful his- 
tory,’ is laid in the back garden 
of a snug Bristol villa, and in a 
summer - house situated therein. 
The time is the year of grace 
1850. The persons represented 


are Theobald Podger, Esq., aged 
twenty-five, and Selina Stickey, 


aged twenty-one. Selina is the 
daughter of a wealthy draper still 
in business, and Theobald is the 
son of an equally wealthy pawn- 
broker, retired. The two fathers 
have been friends for many years ; 
but the families have only become 
intimate lately. The truth is 
that, while the fathers were in 
business, the draper’s wife rather 
looked down upon the pawn- 
broker’s wife. When, however, 
the pawnbroker retired, ‘ rolling 
in riches, so it was said, the 
draper’s wife admitted that a 
pawnbroker gone out of business 
might fairly rank with a linen- 
draper still in it. Accordingly 
the families began to consort with 
each other, visiting freely, walk- 
ing together to and from church, 
and exhibiting such mutual civili- 
ties as only intimates can or will. 
Week by week they exchanged 
dinner hospitalities— Podger feed- 
ing Stickey this week, Stickey 


feeding Podger the next. And 
at these sumptuous feasts the 
whole party sat down with minds 
as untroubled about social dis- 
tinctions as if they had been all 
personages of the best blood, or 
beasts of the field, who graze 
and graze and never think of 
pedigree. 

Hence this farce. For one 
Christmas-day, when dinner had 
arrived at the plum - pudding 
stage, Theobald, the pawnbroker’s 
son, had a bit on his spoon, on 
which he was just about to fix 
his eyes, when these moving orbs 
were arrested by the eyes of Se- 
lina, which crossed their path. 
Theobald was slightly romantic, 
and wrote poetry. The Byronic 
fever had not at that time quite 
died out ; and he, though a small 
man and very stout, wore Byron 
collars and ties, and read Childe 
Harold. He read Don Juan too ; 
but this was privately, at night, 
in his bedroom; for his father, 
having got an inkling of the con- 
tents of that poem, had declared, 
apoplectically, that no son of his 
should go Don Juanning in Bris- 
tol, if he knowed it; and Theo- 
bald, being, even in his romance, 
a prudent young man, would not 
displease his father. So he kept 
Childe Harold on the drawing- 
room table, and Don Juan under 
his pillow. In other ways Theo- 
bald was a promising youth. He 
could make a sovereign go quite 
as far as the greatest miser in 
Bristol could a guinea; and if 
you had tried to convince him 











that two and two would ever 
make five, your prospects of suc- 
cess would not have been inspirit- 
ing. Thus was Theobald Podger 
romantic and thrifty at the same 
time, having an eye to Don Juan 
and an eye to propriety and pro- 
fit too; and, as has been said, 
with pudding on his spoon, his 
eyes met the eyes of Selina. These 
four eyes had often met before ; 
and so, reader, you may walk on 
the edge of a river for ten years 
quite safely, and tumble in on 
the first day of year eleven. Such, 
figuratively, was the case with 
Theobald Podger. 

As to that bit of pudding, its 
spice might have been red pep- 
per, its raisins might have been 
Reading gravel, for anything 
Theobald could have told. Con- 
sciousness was suspended. When, 
upon the return of his faculties, 
he looked at his spoon, the pud- 
ding was gone; it had been, and 
it was not. More he did riot 
know. But he felt two punctures 
in his heart—the operation of 
Selina’s eyes, which had shot into 
him with the brilliancy and the 
sting of two bright electric sparks. 
He thought of Haidee, with her 
light poetic costume, through 
which the zephyrs played, and 
then he acknowledged that a com- 
fortable Bristol young lady, with 
her frock up to her neck, might 
paragon the fair Greek after all. 
He was madly in love that mo- 
ment, and did not eat another 
morsel. He would dare anything 
for sweet Selina’s sake! Like 
Bob Acres’ ‘man in the play,’ he 
felt he could do such deeds ! 

From frosty December until 
sunny July that passion burned, 
secretly, for reasons which shall 
soon appear. Selina saw the 
flame. Theobald had not told 
her, either by speech or ink, that 
he loved. He was a Bristol Don 
Juan, and had a method in his 
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madness which the original Span- 
iard did not possess. Theobald 
feared his father, and would not 
commit himself either with pen 
or tongue. But Love has three 
languages — the written, the 
spoken, and the optical. Theo- 
bald chose the optical language. 
He looked his passion. Looking 
your passion is a very convenient 
way of conveying it; for looks 
mean anything if you please, and 
if you don’t please they mean 
nothing. Selina interpreted his 
looks by her own wit and liking, 
and she knew that Theobald was 
her Theobald ; and if he did not 
know that Selina was his Selina, 
he had read his poetry to small 
purpose indeed. So matters stood 
when this July evening found 
the two seated side by side in 
the summer-house, while their 
respective mammas were in the 
drawing-room considering how 
the preserves were likely to turn 
out that year, and their papas 
were in the dining-room having 
’20 port. Selina had been watch- 
ing Theobald with woman's eyes ; 
and, from his expression, she con- 
cluded that he was either on 
the verge of a dangerous illness, or 
going to propose marriage. She 
could not for her life have told 
which it was. 

‘Selina,’ Theobald murmured, 
‘do you know what your name 
means ? 

‘I do not,’ Selina answered, in 
an equal murmur. Her doubt 
was clearing up: it was not an 
illness. 

‘Selina,’ continued Theobald, 
in the same tender Byronic key, 
‘your name means the moon.’ 

* Does it ? Selina whispered, in 
yet a lower tone. A finer and 
surer master of love than even he 
who wrote Don Juan told her 
that now her words had best be 
few and hard to catch. 

* Yes, I assure you,’ Theobald 
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went on, ‘it means the moon. I 
would not deceive you, Selina.’ 

‘I know yon would not deceive 
me,’ she murmured. 

‘ Not for all the treasures of the 
dark and deep-blue ocean !’ Theo- 
bald said, with uplifted voice; for 
he forgot his prudence. ‘ Selina!’ 

‘Well.’ 

*I love the moon, Selina.’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And—and—and—’ Theobald 
drew his breath for a mighty ef- 
fort, ‘1 love you, Selina!’ 

* Do you, Theo ? she asked art- 
lessly. Just so Greek-eyed Hai- 
dee might have spoken; for we 
are all atike children of Nature 
when we love and when we die. 

‘Yes, I love you better than 
life—a thousand, thousand times 
better ’ the young man said, and 
drew her to himself. There fol- 
lowed— 

What? A sound, my reader. 
And what is it like? you ask. 
Such a sound I have heard just 
at the moment that a fond young 
mother bent over her baby. I 
have heard something like it, deep 
in the dark grove, bubbling from 
the throat of a nightingale. It 
is the top note in Love’s whole 
cantata—happy they who can 
strike such music from the dull 
worn keyboard of human feeling. 
Rejoice, O lovers, while you may ; 
but remember you are only actors 
—acting in a farce. 


II, 
‘I do perceive here a divided duty.’ 


Avas that ’20 port should be 
so delicious and only ten glasses 
to the bottle! Had there been 
two more glasses in that par- 
ticular bottle on that particu- 
lar evening, what I am now to 
tell would not have happened. 
For Podger senior and Stickey 
senior, instead of strolling arm-in- 


arm through the garden unseen, 
would have been still snug in 
chat with the table between them. 

Ten glasses to the bottle, how- 
ever, is the quantity fixed by Fate; 
and Fate also fixed that, when 
Theobald and Selina stole out of 
the arbour and back to the house, 
two witnesses, whom the lovers 
had not seen, followed their re- 
treat with faces full of silent sur- 
prise. The two old men were 
still arm-in-arm, and at sight of 
the pair they clasped each other 
more closely, signifying perfect 
mutual confidence. 

‘Billy,’ said Mr. Podger, ‘ us 
must put a stop to this, Billy.’ 

Mr. Podger, it must be said, 
had not been highly educated. 
Indeed, one of Mrs. Stickey’s 
original objections to an intimacy 
was founded on the allegation 
that his grammar was not what 
the grammar of respectable people 
ought to be. She and her hus- 
band argued the point; but 
Stickey, like a true man, would 
not sacrifice his friend to a wo- 
man’s whim. He admitted the 
charge of defective grammar, hav- 
ing himself only a few penny- 
weights more of that article in 
his composition than his friend. 

‘Grammar Bobby wants, I 
grant you,’ he would say in these 
disputations. ‘ But, mark me, it’s 
the only thing he does want. 
The fact is, a leaf was tore out of 
the Lindley Murray Bobby learn- 
ed. But what I maintain is this, 
find that leaf, work it into Bobby's 
mind, and you won't find his 
feller in Bristol; no, nor ten miles 
round |’ 

Accordingly, when Bobby 
Podger said, ‘ Us must put a stop 
to this, Billy,’ William Stickey 
manifested no scorn, but simply 
replied, 

‘ Bound to, Bobby.’ 

‘ For why, d'ye see? Bobby con- 
tinued argumentatively. ‘ Neither 
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me nor you wants money, Billy, 
and our young uns won't want 
money neither.’ 

‘True for you,’ remarked Mr. 
Stickey, for his friend had paused, 
as if inviting some comment. 

‘ What me and you wants,’ con- 
tinued Bobby; ‘or, to put it 
more telling, what mine and 
yours wants—the young uns, that 
is to say—is—’ He paused. 

‘What? William Stickey ask- 
ed, not seeing that his friend, for 
rhetorical purposes only, waited 
before saying his last word. 

‘ Blood,’ replied Robert Podger, 
Esq., pawnbroker retired. 

‘Blood’ exclaimed William 
Stickey, wondering if the ’20 port 
had got into his friend’s head, 
and brought back memories of 
the stories of giants and other in- 
human feeders of whom he had 
read in the days of his youth. 

* Blood, I say again,’ Bobby re- 
peated stoutly. ‘Deny it who 
can. Me and youisrich, but we 
don’t know our grandfather’s name 
—neither of us knows it,’ Bobby 
said, resolved to make his friend 
realise their identity in this par- 
ticular. ‘ Now there are scores 
of young fellers in the county as 
has grandfathers as long as a file 
of soldiers right from where me 
and you stand to the Norman 
Conquest. But these sparks 
hasn't half as many guineas as 
grandfathers. Twig, Billy? 

‘You're taking me with you,’ 
Billy answered encouragingly. 
‘I see the point.’ 

‘Or put it this way,’ Bobby 
continued fluently. ‘ There goes 
my Lord Titherby walking along 
the Mall. He meets me, and 
passes me by as if your humble 
servant was a blackbeetle. Now, 
I'll not undervalue him. He 
manages to keep his boots clean, 
however muddy the road may be ; 
and his clothes is cut first-rate, 
neither crease nor wrinkle, fit like 
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a glove. Your humble servant, 
pay what he will, can’t get his 
legs like that. Somehow, my 
lord’s breeches look like a statoo, 
and your humble servant's look— 
well, rather squarish, Billy. You 
know what I mean. In the look- 
ing-glass Titherby is first and 
Podger second ; and in the Court 
Guide Titherby is first and Podger 
nowhere. But stop now: in his 
pocket you may find one three- 
penny-bit, all alone like an orphan 
child. In my _breeches-pocket 
there will be what my lord would 
call a banker’s balance.’ 

‘You ought to be in the town 
council, Bobby,’ his friend said. 
‘There is not a man there can 
speak like you.’ 

‘ Never mind that now,’ Bobby 
replied. ‘It comes to this. Your 
Selina must marry a lord, or the 
next best to be had; and my 
Theobald shall look out for the 
same article, female pattern. And 
then we shall not have lived in 
vain, Billy, shall us? And we 
shall sit down in our old age and 
feel that we had something to say 
to the Norman Conquest after all.’ 

Quite overpowered at this noble 
picture of life’s decline, William 
Stickey spoke nothing. 

‘ So this little business must be 
stopped,’ Bobby said, with his 
thumb over his shoulder in the 
direction the lovers had gone. 
‘No blame to them, poor things ; 
it’s nature. But for all that it must 
be stopped.’ 

‘Stopped it must be!’ rejoined 
Stickey, unable, it seemed, to add 
asyllable to his friend’s language, 
and manifesting his independence 
of mind only by altering the order. 

* And we sha’n’t quarrel over it, 
me and you? Bobby continued, 
with a trace of anxiety in his 
voice. ‘It isn’t because these 
two young uns fall in love that we 
need knock our heads together.’ 
‘Laying our heads together 
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would be better than knocking 
’em together,’ the friend replied, 
smiling at this witty revision. 
* We shall part them, Bobby, not 
ourselves.’ 

So, arm-in-arm, for they had 
never uncoupled, the two old 
fellows walked back to the house. 


III. 

‘Prudence is a necessary ingredient in 
all the virtues,’ 

Turee months elapsed, and 
again Selina and Theobald were 
together in the arbour ; but now 
Theobald sat cautiously apart 
from her, and the face of the pru- 
dent young man was careful, not 
amorous. Selina put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes between each 
sentence that was spoken. 

‘So, on the whole, my dearest 
one,” said Theobald, edging a 
little farther off from her, ‘we 
must part. My father will not 
hear of it. Your father will not 
hear of it. We must part.’ 

* I don’t see that,’ Selina whim- 
pers. ‘ We are both of age; and 
if we were—were married—they 
would be sure to forgive us.’ 

‘There you are wrong,’ Theo- 
bald replied. ‘My father, like 
Haidee’s—that young woman I 
told you of—has a firm nature. 
Forgive, indeed !’ 

‘Even if he did not,’ said Se- 
lina, whimpering still prettily 
enough, ‘ we might be very happy 
with love in a cottage.’ 

‘Love in a cottage,’ replied 
Theobald, with the air of a speaker 
who is opening an extensive sub- 
ject, ‘is a very delightful thing.’ 

‘ Just what I always say,’ mur- 
mured his little Selina. What a 
calf he was not to kiss that pout 
off her ripe lips! 

*A delightful thing,’ continued 
he warmly. ‘But then, Selina, 
there is one matter which is indis- 


pensable to it, and that is a cot- 
tage. Neither you nor I have 
got one.’ 

To this there was no answer, 
so, like a woman, Selina retreated 
into her pocket-handkerchief, and 
sobbed a piteous coaxing sob. 

* Now just listen to me, Selina,’ 
said the prudent young man. 
‘You have got an excellent con- 
stitution—warranted to wear well 
—lung, heart, and the rest all 
sound, have you not? 

*I have, dearest,’ she murmur- 
ed, wondering in her own breast if 
he were thinking that, should their 
income be small, she could eke it 
out by charing in Clifton. She 
would have done it for him in 
that hour. It is wonderful what 
love is in a woman’s heart. 

‘I have an. excellent constitu- 
tion also,’ Theobald continued. 
‘I was examined by the doctor for 
my insurance some time since, and 
he told me I had a better prospect 
of life than nine men out of ten. 
Now don’t you think you have 
a better prospect of life than nine 
women out of ten, Selina?’ 

‘I am perfectly sure of it, dear- 
est,’ she replied, resolved to aid 
his argument to the uttermost, 
though its drift she did not yet 
perceive. 

‘ Very well, then ; that settles 
the difficulty,’ said he triumph- 
antly. 

‘How, Theo? she asked, in 
fond admiration of his undisclosed 
solution. 

‘In this way,’ he answered. 
‘ Let each of us marry another— 
marry, I mean, according to our 
parents’ wishes. You marry the 
man of their choice; I shall 
marry the woman of their choice. 
We shall both sacrifice our feel- 
ings to our sense of duty.’ 

‘Theobald !’ she exclaimed re- 
proachfully, and no more, for he 


stopped her. 
. ‘Hear me out: your constitu- 
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tion being so good, it is ten to 
one that you survive my wife. 
My constitution being ditto, it is 
ten to one I survive your husband. 
In the interval which we may 
assume will elapse, the parents 
will, in all probability, expire ; 
then see where we shall be, both of 
us. Free, unfettered, able to join 
our hands and hearts ; and in the 
gray evening twilight of existence 
we shall be united, and we shall 
sleep together in one grave at last, 
Selina ! 

‘ You don’t mean all that?’ Se- 
lina said, regarding him with 
wonder and commencing indig- 
nation. 

* Yes ; I mean every syllable of 
it,’ he replied, not reading her 
face aright. ‘And I maintain, 
Selina, that we may be very happy 
in our declining years. For 
although now, while the feverish- 
ness of passion is burning in one’s 
blood, one may take the Don Juan 
view of life, still a time wil 
come—a time will come, Selina— 
when both of us will realise the 
truth of “John Anderson, my Jo 
John.” Depend upon that, Se- 
lina !’ 

He turned his face upon her 
with the smirk of one who feels 
he has brought his argument to a 
successful end. 

*O you great selfish goose !’ 
Selina cried furiously, and giving 
him a ringing box on the ear she 
darted from the arbour, and left 
him in solitude. 

‘How my head sings !’ the pru- 
dent young man exclaimed, hand- 
ling himself with much tender- 
ness. ‘ What an arm she has got, 
to be sure! Well, never mind. 
Iam out ofthetrap. I have said 
my say.’ 

Meanwhile, Selina, sobbing, 
panting, quivering, gained her 
own room and flung herself on 
her bed. 

‘If I wait twenty years to pay 
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you off, you little sneaking wretch, 
I shall wait twenty years; but 
on the day I pay you, you shall 
be paid in full ! 


IV. 

* They have their exits.’ 
Reaper, not seers of renown 
alone penetrate the future and 
forecast events; prudent young 
men accomplish it. Everything 
fell out as Theobald Podger had 
anticipated. He married. Selina 
married. In each case the full 
approval of their parents crowned 
the union. The parents them- 
selves went quietly down life’s 
decline. Podger the elder died, 
and was buried with prodigious 
plumage and mummery, and 
above his ashes rose a splendid 
tombstone of Aberdeen granite. 
Here, on an inlaid scroll, his vir- 
tues were set forth: that he was 
a good citizen, a good Liberal, a 
good Baptist, a good father, a 
good husband—the mourners did 
not say a good grammarian, per- 
haps from a fear of cracking the 
granite. Splendidly entombed 
slept Robert Podger, Esq., not 
with his fathers, since he never 
had any, but in great state all by 
himself. Him there followed to 
silence, first, his friend William , 
Stickey ; then, Mrs. Stickey ; and 
last of all, the dowager Podger, 
for whom one line of the scroll 
had been reserved, in which she 
was, with brevity, described as 
wife of the above, but not a virtue 
mentioned. So all the old peo- 
ple departed. No more ‘20 
port with opened windows on 
warm July evenings. No more 
prognostications about the jam 
for the impending season. It was 
all over ; just as much as if it had 
been the toils of statesmen or the 
pleasures of kings. Think, my 
reader, what a world is this, 
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where even for a farce acted on 
a hearthrug there must be such 
a complex machinery of coming 
and going, living and dying, or 
the piece will not.run. But now 
we have got through the graver 
interlude, the clouds roll off the 
tale, and it sparkles into farce 
once more. 


¥. 
*. .. Since I saw you last 
There is a change upon you.’ 

FIvE-AND-TWENTY years later, 
one warm August morning, in the 
stately coffee-room of a fashion- 
able hotel in Hastings, there sat 
eating his breakfast what we may 
call the remains of Theobald 
Podger, Esq. ‘The remains’ is said 
advisedly, because in the space of 
time which has elapsed since last 
we saw him, Theobald has grown 
wondrously thin, shrunk from the 
diminutive plumpness of other 
days into a little hard man of 
fifty. Thin hands, thin arms, 
thin legs, thin face and body, thin 
everything. Notwithstanding this 
he eats his breakfast with good 
appetite, and makes away with 
bacon and eggs, toast and coffee, 
like a full-sized Briton. The visi- 
tors’ list is in his hand, and he is 
running his eye down the lines. 

‘Goodness gracious!’ he ex- 
claimed all at once. ‘She is here!’ 

He looked at the list more 
closely. 

*Yes, I declare! Here—in 
Hastings—here in this building ! 

He rang the bell, and on the 
appearance of the waiter pointed 
out a name. 

‘Is that lady—Mrs. Monteagle 
Villiers—in this house now ? 

‘ Yes, sir. Private rooms, sir. 
Thirty-eight, nine, and forty, sir.’ 

‘My dear heart!’ sighed Theo- 
bald Podger, resting his chin up- 
on his hand. ‘Does she remem- 
ber me, I wonder? 
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Had he been in number thirty- 
eight at that particular moment 
he needed not have asked the 
question. Mrs. Monteagle Villiers 
was reading the visitors’ list also, 
and, looking over the names at 
the hotel to see if her own were 
correctly spelled, her eyes lighted 
on the familiar word—‘ Podger.’ 

Mrs. Monteagle Villiers has 
grown very stout since she sat as 
Selina Stickey in that summer- 
house ; and now she is vastly 
arrayed in widow's robes, and her 
descending capstrings remind one 
of the Staubach waterfall, they are 
so long and so fleecy white. Her 
face—that pretty little face !—has 
become large and suited to her 
portly frame ; and the lips, where 
kisses played at hide-and-seek 
long ago, have lost their carnation 
—the hue has fled upwards and 
settled on her cheeks. 

‘Theobald here,’ she murmured. 
‘ How strange it is! My Mont- 
eagle removed, and his Violet 
removed — what a coincidence ! 
Has he forgotten me, I wonder? 

No, Selina, he has not. Half 
an hour later there came a knock 
at the door, and the waiter en- 
tered with a card. 

‘Gentleman would like to call 
on you, ma’am,’ he said, with a 
most unprofessional note of melan- 
choly in his voice : he must have 
caught it unconsciously from 
Theobald; ‘if half after twelve 
will suit, ma’am.’ 

Leave was granted at once, and 
during the interval of time Mrs. 
Monteagle Villiers sat before her 
glass trying to remember what 
she was like twenty-five years ago, 
and to plan a reproduction of 
Selina Stickey. 

‘ This crape is the great diffi- 
culty,’ she sighed. ‘That can't 
be got over, do what I will.’ 

Then she thought of Theobald: 
how constant he was—‘ Little 
darling she murmured. Then 
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she remembered the summer- 
house and how he cast her off, 
and his composure and her rage, 
and the vow she vowed—‘ Old 
wretch!’ she ejaculated. At which 
she clenched her fist, the very 
fist that made his ears ring that 
evening, only now a more terrible 
weapon by far; and with that fist 
in this menacing form, she said, 

‘Theobald, Theobald, I shall 
have you; but you shall pay me 
first !’ 

Punctually at half-past twelve 
she seated herself on the sofa at 
the further end of her great draw- 
ing-room ; and while the silver 
bell of the little timepiece was 
still echoing the stroke of the 
hammer, Theobald knocked at the 
door. 

‘Come in!’ she cried, in a lan- 
guishing voice. Had he seen her 
heart, and the feminine malice 
there ! 

The door opened, and he en- 
tered. In that vast sitting-room 
he looked smaller than usual, and, 
as he timidly made his way in, 
she was reminded in some mys- 
terious manner of a mouse creep- 
ing round the wainscot. He 
reached her at last. Their eyes 
met. Their hands clasped. That 
was acomfort. The first shock 
was over, and the widower picked 
up his courage a little. 

The next few minutes were not 
so painful as might have been 
expected ; and, when the usual 
commonplace preliminaries of con- 
versation had been gone through, 
Theobald Podger, with a sigh and 
a downcast look, asked, 

* How long ago is it? 

‘Two years and a month this 
very day,’ the widow replied, with 
a pathetic application of her hand- 
kerchief. 

‘Mine is not quite two years 
yet,’ replied Theobald gently. 

You got the start of me, Selina.’ 

*So I did, Theobald,’ she an- 
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swered in the same key. ‘Those 
things are ordered for us, are they 
not ? 

In this way a dialogue was 
established, which the widower, 
with excellent tact, guided ever 
nearer and nearer to the business 
of his bosom. 

‘ Times have changed with both 
of us, Selina,’ said Theobald. ‘I 
am not the man I was, nor are 
you the woman you were. I 
mean,’ he added, catchinz himself 
up hastily, ‘you are not quite 
the woman you were, but very 
nearly—very, very nearly.’ 

‘There is a change,’ said the 
widow, with fresh pocket-handker- 
chief symptoms. ‘ Look at this.’ 
She gracefully spread out her 
hands, and drew his attention to 
her ‘ suit of woe.’ 

‘O, that of course,’ cried Theo- 
bald, much more at his ease. 
‘That is a matter for the dress- 
maker. But in other respects, 
Selina, you are very little changed. 
Indeed, I might say,’ he con- 
tinued, with growing courage, 
‘you are not changed at all.’ 

Selina sighed anew, but she 
put her handkerchief aside. 

‘Now I am changed,’ he went 
on, ‘greatly changed. Changed 
in my physical frame. I only 
weigh nine stone. Great change 
that from eleven, you know, Se- 
lina! Then I am changed in my 
mind. I used to read Lord Byron ; 
but of late years I have taken a 
fancy to Mrs. Hemans. That I 
venture to think, dear Selina, is 
not a disqualification for domestic 
happiness. Lord Byron was a 
sad dog, after all. Indeed, I am 
afraid that I was a sad dog my- 
self—once! That is all over 
now. * 

Something in Selina’s eye as 
she glanced at him seemed to 
signify that if a little of this par- 
ticular Byronic sadness had been 
left she would not have made it 
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an insuperable obstacle. But the 
eyes of Selina Villiers can express 
two feelings at a time: she is 
thinking of the hour when she 
called him selfish goose, and boxed 
his ear. Revenge is sweet, and 
she means to taste it. Meanwhile, 
he begins his proposal of marriage. 
He goes through their joint bio- 
graphies from infancy until now, 
with pious reflections appended 
to the salient passages, such as 
measles and whooping - cough. 
Then he comes to the present 
hour. Theobald has grown an 
eloquent speaker, and now, in 
offering himself to Selina for life, 
he expatiates over his feelings and 
principles. He is now, as ever, a 
consistent Baptist. Now, as ever, 
he is a member of the great 
Liberal party. He has become a 
teetotaller, and is giving his days 
and nights to that sacred move- 
ment. This is the being who 
gets down on one knee as his 
oration draws to an end, and 
says, 

‘Now, Selina, dear Selina, 
dearest Selina, breathe the one 
short syllable which shall seal 
you for ever mine.’ 

She breathed, hpt not that 
syllable. Steadfast and hostile was 
the look she fixed upon him, and 
in his surprise he nearly over- 
balanced, and had to steady him- 
self again on his now uneasy 
knee. 

‘Theobald,’ she cried severely, 
‘you have grown miserably thin! 
Do you know, I am afraid we 
shall look rather laughable side 
by side. Just stand close to me 
here.’ 

She caused her stout spherical 
figure to reflect itself in g mirror, 
while Theobald stood on her right 
hand. 

‘ Just look, Theobald,’ she said. 
‘I am like capital O beside 
capital J. It is very provoking.’ 

Theobald Podger murmured 
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something about ‘farinaceous diet’ 
and ‘cod-liver oil three times a 
day ;’ but Mrs. Villiers would not 
catch at the suggestion. 

‘Another thing strikes me, 
Theobald,’ she said, taking her 
seat again, while he stood before 
her humbly. ‘ You spoke of the 
great temperance cause, and fight- 
ing under the teetotal banner. 
Now, Theobald, I like my two 
glasses of sherry at lunch, and 
my two glasses at dinner.’ 

‘That, my love, can be met,’ 
Theobald remarked, with great 
complacency. ‘You can take 
wine medicinally. There will be 
no trouble about it. We never 
interfere when it is taken medi- 
cinally.’ 

‘Excuse me, Theobald,’ replied 
Selina, with an accent of scorn 
which frightened him. ‘I am 
not going to be made an invalid 
of for your crotchets.’ 

Theobald Podger was silent for 
fear, except that the word ‘ crot- 
chets’ escaped him in a low horror- 
struck tone, such as might issue 
from the lips of one who suddenly 
sees a spectre. 

‘There is another thing,’ she 
continued. 

‘A third! he exclaimed, in 
most unfeigned alarm. 

She smiled bitterly, but the 
secret of the bitterness he could 
not know. 

‘You spoke about being still a 
Baptist, Theobald. I have be- 
come High Church, very high. 
I approve of vestments. I don’t 
object to incense. Now you are 
a Baptist, and I have- serious 
doubts—very serious doubts— 
whether you are a Christian at 
all ’ 

Theobald jumped as if some 
one had pinched his leg. 

‘ Before I could marry you, you 
must become a sound Churchman,’ 
she continued firmly. ‘I don’t 
exactly know what that will in- 
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volve, but something will have to 
be done to you.’ 

He stood before her, terror in 
his eyes, but he said neither ‘ Yes’ 
nor ‘No.’ After gazing at him 
for a moment, she began again : 

‘There is another thing.’ 

‘ Selina,’ he cried, with a groan, 
taking out his pocket-book and 
tearing a leaf from it, ‘don’t you 
think you had better make a 
memorandum of them ? 

*I shall not forget,’ she sternly 
rejoined; ‘and you shall not 
forget:’ she added this with ap- 
palling significance. ‘I say there 
is something more. You spoke 
just now of the great Liberal 
party. Theobald, there isn’t such 
a thing. Jam a Conservative !’ 

After this disclosure there was 
a long pause, which the paralysed 
suitor did not dare to break. 
Mrs. Villiers rose from her sofa 
and walked majestically to the 
window, and there, turning round 
upon him, she asked, 

‘Have you nothing to say? 

‘A great deal,’ he replied 
submissively. ‘ But truly, Selina, I 
don’t know where to begin. Let 
me see; which was number one? 

* Theobald,’ she cried, ‘do you 
want to marry me? 

‘Yes, Selina,’ he answered, ‘I 
do.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ she replied, 
in tones more terrible than ever ; 
‘you must do what I bid you. 
Are you ready? Will you obey 
me? 

‘I will,’ he answered, as if it 
were the marriage vow. 

‘First, in respect of your size. 
You must manage somehow to 
alter your present appearance, 
which is, to be quite plain with 
you, nothing less than absurd. 
You must grow stout. You must 
take Du Barry’s Revalenta three 
times a day, and whatever else 
will get you in flesh. I could 
never marry a lath—a living lath.’ 
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‘I hope the Revalenta isn’t 
very like physic,’ said Theobald 
despairingly. 

‘Never mind what it is like,’ 
she answered ; ‘you have got to 
take it if you take me. Secondly, 
with regard to your total absti- 
nence. Youmustdrinkanimperial 
pint of Guinness’s stout every day 
at lunch, three glasses of old port 
at your dinner, and a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water going to bed.’ 

‘ But I have taken the pledge !’ 
Theobald muttered. 

‘Then you must untake it,’ re- 
torted the lady. Her English 
might be doubtful, but her mean- 
ing was not; ‘ Next,’ she said, 
touching her third finger, ‘as to 
your religious opinions. You 
must attend matins every morning 
at eight o’clock, and go to church 
three times every Sunday. You 
must promise never to set your 
foot inside a chapel again, and 
you must become a Churchman. 
Whatever the vicar considers ne- 
cessary to finish you off, you must 
do. Do you understand ? 

‘But I am a deacon in our 
chapel! pleaded Theobald. ‘It 
is an important office, and very 
honourable. Don’t ask me to give 
that up, Selina. I should rather 
compromise the matter by taking 
a little stimulant extra, if that 
would meet your views, love. 
You see,’ he repeated, ‘I am a 
deacon !’ 

‘Deacon indeed !" she retorted, 
with infinite scorn, ‘As if a 
Dissenter could be a deacon! 
Deacons are always very nice 
young men—fresh and modest 
and pleasant to look at—not the 
least like you, Theobald. Now, 
church or chapel; which do you 
choose? I shall never ask you 
twice.’ 

‘Church,’ he groaned. 
just consider—’ 

‘I have considered,’ she an- 
swered, ina voice that bereft him 
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of all hope. Then, checking off 
her fourth finger, she said, ‘ Now 
for the last thing ; you must be- 
come a Conservative.’ 

‘ How can I, Selina? he asked. 

‘You must read the political 
articles in the Standard day after 
day,’ she replied, ‘ never missing a 
day, never missing a line. At the 
end of each article you must ask 
yourself, ‘‘ Are these my opinions?” 
If not, you must make them yours. 
This must go on until you are con- 
verted.’ 

‘I hope it won’t be very long,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘O Selina, I re- 
member Lord Byron says : 


“ Alas, the love of woman, it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.” 


I never understood these lines till 
to-day !’ 

‘ And now,’ she said, not notic- 
ing this tribute to her love and 
womanliness, ‘you are to be on 
your trial. You must go to Bath, 
and take lodgings there for three 
months, and put yourself under 
treatment. Once a week you 
must write to me and report. If 
at the end of that time you are 
stouter, and can drink your wine 
like other people, and have shaken 
off those horrid Baptists, and are 
a true Conservative, I will—’ 

‘Marry me? he asked eagerly. 

*I will consider you,’ she re- 
plied coldly. 

‘ Well, Theobald,’ Mrs, Villiers 
said to herself when her admirer 
withdrew, ‘ five-and-twenty years 
ago I asked you to have me, and 
you said no because your father 
would not let you. I think my 
turn has come, I think it has! 
But you shall give up your teeto- 
talism, your dissent, your Radical- 
ism, and you shall improve your 
figure, before I change my name 
for yours. He that will not when 
he may—shall suffer for it.’ 
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VI. 
‘The promised end.’ 

Tue remainder of the story can 
be told best by letters and ex- 
tracts : 

* Bath, Aug. 7, 1875. 

‘ My dearest Selina,—I write in 
tolerable spirits. I am going on 
with the treatment. I find rush- 
ing out in the morning at quarter 
to eight very trying to my diges- 
tion, but I persevere for thy sake. 
—Ever affectionately, 

‘ THeOBALD PopGer.’ 


‘ Aug. 14. 
‘My Love and Life,—I have 
great news for you this week. I 
can drink my stout without mak- 
ing a face.—Ever your own, 
<=. A 
*P.S. I scarcely knew where I 
was when I went to bed last night; 
but I woke all right in the morn- 
ing, and somehow I rather like it. 
This is encouraging.’ 
‘ Aug. 21. 
‘Queen of my Soul,—As I was 
reading the Standard this morn- 
ing, light suddenly flashed upon 
me. I begin to see that Gladstone 
is a gigantic impostor, though 
eloquent. Let us be truly thank- 
ful.—Ever until we meet, and 
then for ever, your THEO.’ 


‘Aug. 28. 

‘ Mine for ever,—I can scarcely 
believe what I am going to write 
to you, but it is true. Last night 
before dinner I was weighed, and 
this morning again after breakfast. 
In the night I had gained one 
ounce and a quarter. My brain is 
spinning with joy. Thus are our 
difficulties one by one removed. 
Eager to claim the reward of true 
love, I am, Selina,—dear familiar 
name !—thine, living and dying, 

* TeBBy.’ 

Extract from the Times news- 
paper: ‘On Saturday, September 
10, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
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square, Theobald Podger, Esq., of 
Appletree Hall, Dyrham Down, 
son of the late William Podger, 
Esq., of Bristol and Clifton, to 
Selina, widow of the late Mont- 
eagle Villiers, Esq., and only 
daughter of Robert Stickey, Esq. 
merchant of Bristol.’ 


‘Theobald,’ said the bride, as 
they stood in the hotel drawing- 
room on the evening of that happy 
day, and as once again she saw 
her own circular and his linear 
figure reflected in the mirror, ‘ you 
have done all but one thing. We 
shall nevewbe truly a pair.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? he gasps, 
thinking of the sensation novels 
which she is fond of reading. ‘Is 
there any barrier—unknown to 
me? 

‘You don’t understand me, 
Tebby,’ she answered. ‘I mean 
in the sense that vases are a pair, 
or ponies, or gloves. We sha’n’t 
match, I say, Tebby, so as to be 
a pair.’ 

‘It matters not, my bride,’ he 
cries, with a flash of love and wit. 
‘We don’t match to be a pair; 
we match to be one!’ 


The curtain falls. The applause 
is deafening. There are thirty 
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thousand readers of London So- 
ciety, and every one is delighted. 
Amidst the hurricane of praise, 
cries of ‘ Author!’ ‘ Author! are 
palpable. The curtain is drawn 
aside, and he appears. He has 
not the face of a farce-writer, but 
no matter. 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,’ he says 
stammeringly, ‘thank you for 
your hearty reception. I presume 
from the warmth of your com- 
mendation that you have not per 
ceived that this elegant trifle em- 
bodies a moral. Yet so it is. 
Theobald and Selina Podger had 
a quiet afternoon of life, con- 
tented, luxurious, and happy. 
They were commonplace people, 
seeking their own ends neither 
wickedly nor finely. Had they 
been a true hero and heroine they 
would have married young, been 
parents of a tribe of children, and 
perhaps have sunk into their 
graves under poverty, neglect, 
and disappointment. See them 
now, cosy and comfortable for 
the rest of their days. Mark the 
reward of prudence. Learn, ladies 
and gentlemen, not to be righteous 
over much ; and always remember 
in this great theatre of human life 
there is farce in every tragedy and 
tragedy in every farce.’ 











A ‘GOLDEN ISLAND.’ 


—_—~——. 


From the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, opposite the ex- 
treme southern point of the coast 
of Provence, rise the picturesque 
rocks and wooded hills of the 
Iles d’Or, sometimes called the 
Iles d’Hyéres, and known to the 
ancients as the Stcechades. Fore- 
most among these Golden Islands 
is Porquerolles, a little place of 
comparative importance in local 
estimation. Does not the steamer 
from Toulon cal) there thrice a 
week? a fact which is considered 
in itself as the consolidation of a 
sound link with civilisation; is 
it not the station where the sick 
soldiers from Africa recruit their 
health after a due course of fevers 
and various maladies apparently 
indigenous to African soil? is it 
not, in short, with its six miles of 
length and two miles of breadth, 
the most extensive, as regards 
area, and the most thickly popu- 
lated of the Golden Islands? In 
the estimation of the Golden 
Islanders, Porquerolles is a metro- 
polis, and it would be vain to 
attempt to destroy the illusion. 
The town lies on the sea-shore 
at the foot of a steep hill, on the 
summit of which is the old fort 
that still bears the marks of Eng- 
lish bullets, and a little way below 
the fort are the military prison 
and hospital. The presence of 
the military, even if they be on 
the sick-list, always makes a cer- 
tain stir in a district; and the 
embarkation of forty unimposing 
piou-pious for Toulon creates 
more commotion than the depar- 
ture of a whole regiment of Eng- 
lish soldiers from an English 
port, bound for India. The mu- 


nicipal councillor of Porquerolles 
takes his stand upon the little 
pier, and M. le Commandant and 
other officers, the army doctor, 
the local architect, and the pro- 
prietors of the two houses of call, 
the Hotel du Progrés and the 
establishment known asthe Maison 
Roux, all congregate about the 
spot to give solemnity,to the pro- 
ceedings. The gallant defenders 
of French soil are primed with 
hints for the preservation of 
their equanimity during the des- 
perate two hours’ passage ; there 
are many last words and agonising 
leave-takings, and then the little 
serew-steamer, that is hardly more 
commanding in appearance than 
the steamboats that ply along the 
Thames, rolls and tumbles out of 
the natural harbour, and many a 
sigh is breathed for the welfare 
of the adventurous few who have 
trusted to the tender mercies of 
the Mediterranean. And then 
the little crowd goes slowly back 
towards the Place Publique ; the 
women return to their nooks under 
doorways and resume their knit- 
ting ; the soldiers left behind crawl 
lazily up the hill in the direction 
of the fortress, and may be seen 
presently stretched at full length 
on the ground ; the proprietor of 
the Hotel du Progrés strolls back 
to the pretty shady terrace in front 
of the café attached to his hotel, 
and lights another pipe ; and the 
sailors and fishermen lounging 
about the shore watch the steamer 
out of sight with jealous eyes, 
expatiating in their extraordinary 
language on the advantages of the 
sailing-boat over the steamer. 
Close by the landing-stage is a 














long stretch of sandy beach called 
La Plage d’Argent, or the silver 
beach, doubtless because of the 
dazzling whiteness of its fine sand. 
Here, in the summer, a few rough 
huts are erected, and a bathing- 
season on an infinitesimal scale is 
inaugurated. The names of these 
places are sufficient in themselves 
to tempt one. Conceive the de- 
light of lounging about the silver 
beach of one of the Golden 
Islands ! 

The view to be had of the 
mainland opposite from this same 
Plage d’Argent is something too 
gorgeous for words to describe. 
Immediately facing the Plage on 
the opposite side of the broad 
belt of blue Mediterranean, lying 
like a huge white bird that is 
stretching out its wings in the 
sunlight, is Hyéres, the ‘town of 
palms ;’ to the left is the green 
Montagne des Oiseaux, from be- 
hind which rise the majestic 
peaks of the Coudon, the Faron, 
and the Fenouillet; and to the 
right lie Les Salinsand Bregangon ; 
to the left is Toulon; in the centre 
we can trace the mountain-chain 
of Les Maurettes ; while far behind, 
stretching away to the extreme 
right, are the purple summits of 
the Montagnes des Maures. The 
scene is one that induces reflec- 
tion, before which one pauses to 
wonder why there should be sin 
and sorrow and suffering on such 
a lovely earth ! 

Sin and sorrow and suffering 
are, however, well represented on 
the little island, for Porquerolles 
not only figures as a military hos- 
pital, but as a military prison. A 
certain number of the prisoners 
are confined to their cells, and are 
not allowed to ramble about the 
island ; others, who are merely in 
a disciplinary corps, are permitted 
to wander over the grounds at- 
tached to the prison. As is well 
known, all French soldiers who 
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are unruly are sent to Algeria ; in 
Algeria they often become ill, and 
then they are despatched to Por- 
querolles, where they are soon re- 
habilitated. Of two hundred 
soldiers who were sent to Porque- 
rolles in the course of one year, 
suffering from various diseases, 
notably cachexia, intermittent 
fever, diseases of the lungs, and 
chronic bronchitis, one hundred 
and fifty men returned to their 
regiments in the space of five 
or six months completely cured. 
The military medical man—a Dr. 
Bernard—speaks very highly of 
Porquerolles as a summer resort,— 
the wind, whichever way it blows, 
must be cooled in passing over the 
sea to reach this little island, while 
at the same time its frequent bursts 
and gusts temper the heat of the 
fierce sunshine. The air of the 
island has, of course, a specially 
beneficial effect on persons suffer- 
ing from general weakness, ane- 
mia, digestive difficulty, or scrofu- 
lous symptoms ; and as a summer 
retreat for a family wishing to 
have thorough change of air and 
change of scene also, without any 
calamitous outlay of money, the 
place would be ideal. How the 
children would scamper over the 
rocks and hills! how they would 
dabble about that silver sand, and 
dip in the blue sea! There would 
be no tiresome questions of con- 
ventionality as regards habits and 
customs; the children might be 
dressed in their oldest clothes, 
with a royal disregard of appear- 
ances, and might therefore tumble 
about at their pleasure on the 
silver beach. 

The artist, the thinker, the 
philosopher, might revel in the 
beauty and comparative solitude 
of such a spot. ‘Solitude some- 
times is best society,’ says Milton ; 
and nowhere do thoughtful men 
and women find this out sooner 
than in the lovely places of the 
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Riviera, spoilt as they are by the 
gossip and scandalous chatter, the 
vapid occupations and frivolous 
amusements, of ‘fashionable’ so- 
ciety. You cannot isolate your- 
self and lead your own manner of 
life in these small towns half as 
well as you can in a metropolis, 
and few greater solitudes are 
available, unless you seek out a 
desert island, than the solitude 
that may be found in the crowded 
street of a crowded city. Com- 
parative solitude may, however, 
undoubtedly be enjoyed on this 
little Golden Island of the Medi- 
terranean. One may walk along 
the shore without finding a flirting 
couple round every rocky corner ; 
one may sit down on the pictur- 
esque hills without coming in the 
neighbourhood of uproarious pic- 
nickers ; one may stretch oneself 
at ease upon the silver sand, and 
throw stones meditatively into 
the blue sea, without any fear that 
the music of a German band will 
break in upon one’s thoughts. It 
is a place where it would seem 
that almost every natural taste 
could be cultivated; pastimes 
connected with the water are easy 
enough, and lovers of boating, 
fishing, rowing, swimming, and 
bathing can have a ‘real good 
time,’ as the Americans say, at 
Porquerolles. The resources here 
are ample for the naturalist, the 
botanist, the geologist, the ento- 
mologist ; the man who is a crack 
shot can, for the trifling cost of a 
permit, try his skill on the golden 
pheasants running wild about the 
thickly-wooded hills ; the enthu- 
siastic pedestrian can ramble up 
hill and down dale and along the 
coast with never-failing delight ; 
and the careful housewife can rest 
here in peace, knowing that no 
extravagant sume are being laid 
out, and that life is going on at an 
infinitely cheaper rate than could 
ever be the case at an English 
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seaside place. There are only 
two places on the island at which 
one may put up as yet,—the Hotel 
du Progrés and the Maison Roux ; 
but rumour speaks of a palace 
that will eventually spring up on 
the slope of one of the seven hills, 
and that will outshine all the 
monumental hotel splendour of 
the Riviera towns. The palace 
will grow slowly, however, in all 
probability, and for the moment 
the field is monopolised by the 
two hotels already mentioned. 
The Hotel du Progrés holds the 
higher rank of the two, and is a 
trifle the dearer. The proprietor 
professes to charge seven to eight 
francs a day per head, everything 
— bed, board, and wine— included ; 
while Madame Roux’s charge is 
five francs a day per head for 
similar advantages. In both cases 
it is certain that special terms 
could be made for a family com- 
ing for a specified time, for a 
month or six weeks ; and many an 
English household accustomed to 
spend a six weeks’ ortwo months’ 
holiday at Eastbourne, or St. 
Leonards, or Dover, would find a 
trip to Porquerolles in search of 
‘fresh woods and pastures new’ a 
success from economic as well as 
from esthetic and educational and 
pleasurable points of view. Let 
no one forget, moreover, that this 
is the legendary land of the bou- 
illabaisse, which should always be 
eaten, say epicures, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. There is 
a chef on the Golden Island whose 
fame hes travelled far beyond Por- 
querolles, as supreme in the manu- 
facture of this one delicacy ; he 
will catch the fish himself a few 
moments before he cooks it; he 
will put a bouillabaisse before you 
that should, enthusiasts declare, 
be an epoch in your life; and it 
may be as well to remember that 
Dr. Bernard lives at a stone’s 
throw, just across the Place. 











THE SENIOR PARTNER. 


By Mrs. J. H. RippELL, AUTHOR OF ‘ GEORGE GEITH,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 


Att in the dull damp weather 
which preceded the green Christ- 
mas of that dreary winter, Mr. 
Pousnett, as unmoved by atmo- 
spheric influences as he seemed 
indifferent to business crises, picked 
his way, one dark afternoon, over 
the muddy crossings, and paced 
along the dirty pavements, which 
brought him, as they had pre- 
viously brought Robert McCullagh 
the younger, to Basinghall-street. 
He did not, though threading 
the City lanes and alleys, as 
familiar to him almost as they were 
to Alfred Mostin, look like one 
who spent most part of every day 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Exchange. There was that in his 
carriage, his appearance, his dress, 
which separated him in some in- 
describable yet subtle manner 
from the bulk of those who rushed 
and pushed and jostled each other 
upon the very pavements he trod. 
He had never posed for a City 
Father. He had always fought 
shy of the honours Cockaigne can 
and does confer upon favourite 
and deserving children. In his 
heart of hearts Mr. Pousnett, if 
such heresy may be whispered, 
despised the aldermanic gown and 
the Lord Mayor's robes. He had 
sat at civic feasts, but as a guest 
merely, holding himself as much 
aloof from his entertainers as 
courtesy and civility permitted. 
There were those who—having, 
misled by the merchant's genial 
manners, ventured upon a certain 





degree of easy familiarity much in 
favour round and about Capel- 
court and its environs, found them- 
selves and their advances repulsed 
with the coolest and civilest con- 
tempt—declared that ‘ Pousnett 
was as proud as Lucifer,’ generally 
adding a desire to know, addressed 
to no one in particular, ‘what he 
had to be proud of.’ 

Following his erect figure, his 
firm yet easy walk, the manner in 
which he made all comers give 
place to him, simply by drawing 
away from instead of hustling 
them, any dispassionate observer 
must have confessed that, even 
physically, Mr. Pousnett had 
cause for standing well in his own 
esteem. Every yard or so he was 
greeted by some one who under- 
stood his greatness ; and the mode 
in which he lifted his umbrella to 
his hat in acknowledgment of such 
marks of respect reminded one 
irresistibly of an officer answering 
the salutes of his privates. Mr. 
Pousnett regarded a good many 
worthy citizens, who stood pretty 
high in their own conceit, as mere 
rank-and-file in his serviceable 
army. 

With the leisurely step, that 
yet made such good progress, 
which had brought him from 
Cornhill to Basinghall-street, he 
turned out of the latter thorough- 
fare into the unnamed court where 
Mr. McCullagh resided. Just for 
a second, as he debouched into the 
open space mentioned in an early 
chapter of this story, he paused 
and looked around with thenatural 
curiosity of a man of leisure, who 


for the first time finds himself in 
a strange locality in a familiar 
neighbourhood. In the City there 
are still nooks and crannies upon 
which even a man accustomed to 
the pavements within the walls 
all his life may light unexpect- 
edly ; and though Mr. Pousnett 
knew the ins and outs of Lon- 
don better than most people, it 
so happened he had never chanced 
before to visit the place where 
Mr. McCullagh resided, and which, 
indeed, was only distinguished in 
the Directory by a certain number 
in Basinghall- street. 

As he glanced about the still, 
quiet court, where the roar of 
traffic sounded but as the wash of 
Waves upon some sandy coast, his 
eyes chanced to perceive the face 
of a girl peeping from an upper 
window. Whenever she saw she 
was noticed, she instantly with- 
drew from observation. Mr. Pous- 
nett smiled. ‘I think,’ he con- 
sidered, ‘ my new partner told me 
he had no sister. Then he went 
straight across to the house where 
any one could from afar behold 
Mr. McCullagh’s good name set 
out in white letters on a black 
board. Crossing the threshold he 
stood for a moment uncertain ; 
there was a door to his right, 
another to his left, and a grand 
old staircase in front. He was 
admiring the latter, when a boy 
came into the hall. He had his 
handon the right-hand door, when, 
perceiving the stranger, he pansed. 

‘What's yeer wull? he asked ; 
and then Mr. Pousnett knew he 
was in the presence «f some one 
attached to the establishment. 

* Can I see Mr, McCullagh ? he 
asked pleasantly. 

*‘ Ay, can you,’ the lad replied, 
looking with national suspicion 
upon the agreeable Southerner. 
‘He'll be in the counting-house, 
Will I say who it is that wants 
him? 
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‘ There is no necessity,’ answer- 
ed Mr. Pousnett, and, adroitly 
frustrating the youth’s intention 
of rushing before him, he walked 
straight into the office. 

At the farther end—at the 
extreme end, indeed, of the ware- 
house—beyond the desks and the 
partitions, stood Mr. McCullagh, 
‘up till his neck,’ as he himself 
would have said, ‘in work.’ 

Book in hand and pencil at 
work, he was engaged in ‘ figuring 
out’ various facts which were at 
intervals shrieked up to him from 
below, whilst he in turn screamed 
down into the basement : 

‘ What are ye thinking of, mix- 
ing the boxes that gait?’ 

‘ For the Lord’s sake, mind what 
ye're about with that marmalade ! 

‘There! I was confident ye’d 
o’erlook the mutton-hams !’ 

‘Man, man, ye’ve nae mair 
sense nor a three-year-old infant ” 

‘Didn't I tell ye as plain as I 
could speak to send up that cask 
of sweeties before ye took another 
job in hand ? 

‘I am afraid I come at an inop- 
portune time,’ observed Mr. Pous- 
nett, who, though he could have 
stood listening to these proceed- 
ings with interest for a consider- 
able period, thought it advisable 
to announce his presence. ‘ Shall 
I callanother day? You remember 
me, don’t you? My name is Pous- 
nett.’ 

‘ Bless and save us !' ejaculated 
Mr. McCullagh, taking the hand 
offered, and shaking it in an access 
of surprise and confusion. ‘If I 
had not clean forgot ye! I had 
never seen ye in a hat before, ye 
understand, and that does make a 
wonderful differ.’ 

‘ It does,’ agreed Mr. Pousnett, 
who was too well bred to point 
his acquiescence with a look to- 
wards Mr. McCullagh’s headgear, 
an old Scotch cap of the species 
now known in England as Tam 
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O’Shanter, stiff with grease, and 
powdered with oatmeal, which 
added at least ten years to Mr. 
McCullagh’s apparent age, and 
deducted about a hundred per 
cent from the respectability and 
prosperity of his appearance. 

‘I will come in again some 
other time,’ repeated Mr. Pous- 
nett. 

‘Deed will ye no,’ said Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, with a heartiness which 
was not quite real. ‘I’ve just 
upon finished checking off some 
goods that are bound to be got off 
to-day, and am quite at your dis- 
posal. Have ye anything to say 
to me in private? 

‘ Well, no,’ answered Mr. Pous- 
nett, looking round the warehouse 
and wondering as he spoke where 
the private sanctum might be to 
which Mr. McCullagh’s speech 
seemed indirectly to point. ‘I 
called to speak to you about two 
or three little matters, but they are 
not of a private nature—not at all.’ 

‘Maybe ye wouldn’t object just 
to stepping across to the other 
room,’ suggested Mr. McCullagh, 
anxious, perhaps, to show his 
visitor he kept a quiet corner for 
himself and friends. ‘This place 
is aye thrang, and folk are given 
to interrupt me when they see me 
about.’ 

*I hope you do not include me 
amongst the number,’ said Mr. 
Pousnett, ‘ though I am afraid I 
did interrupt you unwarrantably 
just now.’ 

‘It would be strange if I could 
not make a minute for you, Mr. 
Pousnett,’ answered Mr. MeCul- 
lagh, pronouncing the name loud 
enough to be heard distinctly at 
some of the desks, ‘ considering 
the honour ye have put upon 
me and my family.’ 

‘The honour is mine, Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh,’ replied Mr. Pousnett, 
with that proud bow which apes 
humility. 
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‘It's very good of ye to say as 
much,’ returned Mr. McCullagh, 
which interchange of diplomatic 


phrases brought them into the 
hall 


There for a moment Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh hesitated. The impulse 
was strong upon him to ask his 
visitor up-stairs, and show him 
more of the glories of the old 
house, concerning the perfections 
of which Mr. Pousnett commenced 
to wax eloquent. 

But it had always been his 
practice to mistrust impulse, to 
believe it was merely a wild imp- 
ish device of the Evil One to lead 
men to perdition. His ‘sober 
senses’ were, Mr. McCullagh felt, 
the best guides always to follow. 

‘When a man is a bit uplifted, 
he is apt to forget himself,’ was 
one of his truisms ; and no doubt 
in this idea, as in most of those 
hetook to his bosom and cherished, 
Mr. McCullagh was right. 

‘ Yes,’ he said, in answer to Mr. 
Pousnett, when, after that tempo- 
rary hesitation, he flung open the 
door of the room which Robert 
hated as he detested no other 
apartment in the house ; ‘it’s an 
honest building, with, as you say, 
a fine staircase, better than yours 
in Portman-square. No offence, I 
hope.’ 

* Offence ! repeated Mr. Pous- 
nett. ‘I only wish to Heaven 
any house I lived in could boast 
anything like it. How did our 
ancestors manage ? Why is it that 
we, their descendants, who spend 
ten times over the money they 
did, cannot get for any money 
such a habitation as they seem 
to have regarded as a matter of 
course,’ 

‘ Just because ye do spend ten 
times as much,’ answered Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, ignoring the implied 
connection between Mr. Pous- 
nett’s ancestors and hisown. ‘If 
ye didn’t lay out so much in 
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many ways, ye’d have more at 
your disposal for one.’ 

Mr. Pousnett laughed. 

‘Ido not lay out more in many 
ways, Mr. McCullagh, I daresay, 
than your friend who built that 
fine staircase; nevertheless, I 
cannot for the present get a house 
exactly to my mind. Perhaps, 
however, there may be a good 
time coming.’ 

‘Won't ye sit down? asked 
Mr. McCullagh, to whom at that 
moment no other observation 
occurred, 

‘Thank you, Mr. McCullagh, I 
will,’ answered Mr. Pousnett. ‘I 
have come round this afternoon,’ 
he went on, plunging in medias 
res, ‘ because I think we may be 
able to do some business together.’ 

‘Ay? said Mr. McCullagh in- 
terrogatively, and placing himself 
on guard at once. 

‘We want a lot of things in 
your line, and if you can meet me 
in price, of course I would rather 
buy of you than from any one 
else.’ 

‘I am sure I am much beholden 
to ye,’ answered Mr. McCullagh 
dryly. 

‘Can you oblige me with a 
price-list? inquired Mr. Pousnett. 

‘Certainly, certainly ;’ and the 
required document was produced 
with due expedition from a 
drawer in the table beside which 
the Scotch merchant sat. 

For a couple of minutes there 
was silence, broken only by the 
noise made by Mr. Pousnett’s 
pencil as he marked various items 
on the paper; then, pushing the 
list over to Mr. McCullagh, he 
said, 

‘When can you have those 
things ready for shipment?’ 

Mr. McCullagh looked at the 
articles and the weights pencilled 
on the margin, then, glancing up, 
he observed, 

‘ It’s a big order.’ 


‘Do you think so? returned 
Mr. Pousnett. ‘I trust to send 
you a better one ere long. When 
can you deliver them ?” 

‘ The day after to-morrow. Will 
that be soon enough ? 

‘It must be if you cannot send 
them to-morrow.’ 

‘I can’t do that.’ 

* Well, let us say the day after. 
I will send you our marks and 
shipping-note in the morning.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Mr. McCul- 
lagh, looking down at the paper 
once more. ‘ Ye know my terms, 
I suppose? he added next in- 
stant. 

‘The usual terms, I conclude,’ 
answered Mr. Pousnett easily. 

‘That depends on what ye call 
usual,’ was the reply. 

‘You have me there,’ laughed 
Mr. Pousnett ; ‘ for, trading with 
all sorts of people, I find we deal 
on all sorts of terms. Let us, 
however, say the best for the 
seller—a month, two and a half 
off.’ 

‘That’s not the way I conduct 
my business,’ answered Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh. 

‘What is your way, then? 
asked Mr. Pousnett. 

‘Cash,’ was the solemn answer. 

‘ Cash—when ? 

‘ Before delivery.’ 

‘Do you get anybody to buy 
from you? 

‘ Whiles two or three.’ 

Mr, Pousnett lay back in his 
chair, and laughed heartily ; and 
Mr. McCullagh sat looking at him 
and wondering what on earth he 
could find so amusing. 

‘ You delight me, Mr. McCul- 
lagh,’ he said, when he recovered 
his composure. ‘Why, if we 
were to attempt to do business on 
the same terms we might put up 
our shutters within six months.’ 

‘D’ye think so? 

‘I am sure so. Credit is the 
very life of trade.’ 

















‘That may be, but I doubt it,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh slowly. ‘ At 
any rate, cash is my rule, and I 
see no reason why I should depart 
from it.’ 

‘ Nor do I, since at present you 
have almost a monopoly of the 
Scotch trade in your hands. If, 
however—or, perhaps, I should 
rather say, when—some opponent 
comes into the market, you will 
perhaps see reason to alter your 
tactics.’ 

‘It’s no very likely that I 
shall,’ retorted Mr. McCullagh, 
with a heightened colour, which 
told the shot had gone home. ‘I 
have always maintained it’s aye 
wiser to cry over your goods, nor 
after them.’ 

‘If you can’t get rid of your 
goods, it comes to pretty much 
the same thing, I should ima- 
gine,’ said Mr. Pousnett equably. 
‘ However, we need not trouble 
ourselves with abstract questions. 
You want the money for your 
goods, as you won't even trust 
me,’ he added jocularly. ‘ Let 
me have invoice in the morning, 
and I will send a cheque with the 
shipping-note.’ 

If the great man expected Mr. 
McCullagh would say nay to this 
proposition, he was deceived. 
Some ‘ canny Scotch body’ he was 
willing enough, as a rule, to trust, 
or a small tradesman trying to 
make an honest penny in a cau- 
tious way; but he had no faith 
in large firms, dealing in tens and 
hundreds of thousands. 

‘They're here to-day and there 
to-morrow,’ he was wont to ob- 
serve; ‘and mostly before they 
do go, every farthing of capital 
has been spent; while as for 
assets, they generally, after the 
first statement, assume the form 
of bad debts.’ 

If Rothschilds had offered Mr. 
McCullagh a six months’ bill, he 
would have told them civilly he 
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would not care to put himself 
under the obligation of asking 
his bankers to discount it. ‘I have 
never needed a favour from them 
yet, he would have explained, 
‘and I just feel I shouldna’ like 
to begin now.’ 

For which reasons, and also 
perhaps, as he often said, he 
‘didna care to trust too many 
eggs in one basket,’ Mr. McCul- 
lagh implied he would accept the 
proffered cheque, and have the 
goods ready at the time specified. 

‘So that is done with,’ remarked 
Mr. Pousnett, with the relieved 
sigh of a man who wished it to 
be understood he detested nothing 
so much as the dry details of any 
commercial transaction. ‘ Busi- 
ness first, pleasure to follow. On 
New Year’s-eve, Mr. McCullagh, 
my wife means to give a little 
party, and she has commissioned 
me to ask you if you will do her 
so much honour as to join her 
guests.’ 

‘She’s verra good,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, who really feltamazed, 
both at the promise of cash for 
such a quantity of goods, and the 
certainty of this most unlooked- 
for invitation. 

‘We shall dine at seven,’ pro- 
ceeded Mr. Pousnett, ‘and Ishould 
esteem your coming up at that 
hour and taking share of what- 
ever may be going as a favour. 
We are asking our friends to come 
early, as we only propose to have 
one dance after the clock strikes 
twelve.’ 

‘I take it very kindly, both of 
you and Mrs. Pousnett,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, perplexed. 

‘The kindness is all on your 
side,’ answered Mr. Pousnett 
gravely. 

‘I’m no sure that I’m just fit 
to go among a lot of young peo- 
ple,’ observed Mr. McCullagh 
modestly. ‘I've stayed so long in 
my hole, in a manner of speaking, 
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that it seems strange to me even 
to put my head out.’ 

* Nonsense,’ retorted Mr. Pous- 
nett. ‘ You seem to me to enjoy 
society far more than your son.’ 

* You scarcely saw him to ad- 
vantage that evening,’ Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh replied. ‘He was just as 
uneasy as a hen on a hot grid- 
dle.’ 

‘I don’t know what a griddle 
may be,’ said Mr. Pousnett ; ‘ but 
now you speak of the matter I 
think it likely he was anxious. 
You were surprised, I suppose, 
to hear we had taken him into 
partnership after all.’ 

*I can’t say that I was exactly. 
I always told Robert if you want- 
ed him you would not stand out 
about the money.’ 

‘You were quite right there,’ 
returned Mr. Pousnett, with a 
smile. 

‘He did not think I was right 
at the time,’ went on Mr. McCul- 
lagh, unsuspicious of the double 
meaning underlying his visitor's 
words. 

‘Young people often despise 
the wisdom of their elders,’ a 
general proposition which com- 
mitted the speaker to nothing. 

*Ye’re no far out,’ agreed Mr. 
McCullagh, accepting the state- 
ment as having particular refer- 
ence to his son. ‘ Robert thinks 
he could buy and sell me too.’ 

‘He thinks wrong, then,’ re- 
plied Mr. Pousnett shortly. 

‘ Ye'll have bidden him, I sup- 
pose, to that set-out ye were 
speaking of ? 

* No, I have not,’ was the un- 
expected answer ; ‘and, what is 
more, I am not going to ask him. 
Do not look so astonished, Mr. 
McCullagh. You will soon under- 
stand the why and wherefore of 
my seeming inhospitality, for I 
am going to be quite frank with 
you. I have daughters, fairly 
good-looking, and, I think I may 


say without vanity, possessed of 
pleasant manners.’ 

‘Indeed ye may do that,’ said 
Mr. McCullagh, as the speaker 
paused. ‘Handsomer or more 
agreeable young ladies it would 
be hard to find.’ 

‘Thank you. Well, your son 
is still a young man, and he ap- 
pears younger than his actual age ; 
he is not destitute of personal at- 
tractions, and— Need I explain 
my meaning further, Mr. McCul- 
lagh ? 

‘ Weel, no. I understand pretty 
accurately. Ye’re afraid one of 
your girls might take a notion of 
him.’ 


Mr. Pousnett nodded. He 
could not have spoken at that 
moment, great as was the amount 
of gravity at his command, with- 
out breaking into another peal of 
merriment. 

‘I won’t say ye’re wrong,’ went 
on Mr. McCullagh. ‘It’s aye 
best to be on the safe side. 
There’s no telling what young 
folks will do; and if it’s a thing 
ye wouldn't like—’ 

*I should not like it,’ inter- 
posed Mr. Pousnett, seeing his 
opportunity. ‘I have quite other 
views for my daughters, and I in- 
tend to have no entanglements or 
complications I can avoid. That 
is why I do not mean to ask your 
son to my house. You see, Mr. 
McCullagh,’ added the great mer- 
chant lightly, ‘the confidence I 
place in you.’ 

‘You consider me a horse of 
another colour.’ 

‘Of quite another colour,’ said 
Mr. Pousnett. 

There are some persons with 
whom it is dangerous to indulge 
in even the politest joke, and 
Mr. McCullagh chanced to be 
one of them. 

‘Then if I understand you 
aright,’ he remarked facetiously, 
‘when I propose myself to you 

















for a son-in-law ye'll make no 
objection.’ 

Had an earl ventured a similar 
observation in a similar manner, 
Mr. Pousnett’s pride would have 
risen in arms; and it was with 
much ado he checked an angry 
retort. Perhaps, however, the 
sight of Mr. McCullagh as he 
sat peering across the table, and 
the absurdity of the position, did 
more to restore him to good tem- 
per than any merely prudential 
consideration. 

The whole thing was irresisti- 
ble. When he described the scene 
afterwards to his wife, she laughed 
till she cried. 

‘The dear old creature’ she 
exclaimed. ‘He is just like a 
Brownie Herrion. And what an- 
swer did you make ? 

‘I said, “I thought that was a 
contingency it scarcely seemed 
necessary at present to contem- 
plate.” ’ 

Which happened to be, indeed, 
word for word Mr. Pousnett’s re- 
ply. 
‘ But supposing I did take such 
a notion into my head,’ persisted 
Mr. McCullagh, whose ideas of 
‘wut’ were of the crudest de- 
scription. 

‘In such a case,’ answered Mr. 
Pousnett, ‘I should refer you to 
my daughter.’ 

*That’s no so bad,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, with his short dry 
chuckle ; ‘ but ye may make your 
mind easy, Mr. Pousnett. I’m 
thinking the woman has yet to be 
born who could beguile me into 
the holy estate of matrimony a 
second time.’ 

‘You found once enough,’ con- 
jectured Mr. Pousnett, answering 
rather the tone of Mr. McCullagh’s 
words than the remark itself. 

‘I did; and yet, upon my con- 
science, I don’t know to this day 
whether the fault was hers or 
mine.’ 
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‘T am certain it was not yours,’ 
said Mr. Pousnett politely. 

‘Well, in one way perhaps 
not; for I could not change my 
nature, and that was about the 
only thing could have us run 
smoothly in harness.’ 

‘Your son resembles his mother, 
I suppose ? 

‘He favours her,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh shortly, and there 
was that in his voice which told 
Mr. Pousnett the conversation 
had better be changed. 

In the best of all ways he ef- 
fected the desired diversion by 
rising to go. 

‘You will receive a card from 
my wife,’ Mr. Pousnett remarked 
ere he went; ‘and I shall tell 
her she may hope.’ 

With which diplomatic speech 
the great man departed, leaving 
Mr. McCullagh more curious, 
more puzzled, and more totally at 
sea than he had ever felt before 
in the whole course of his life. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
EFFIE ASKS A QUESTION. 


Arter a considerable amount of 
what he, in his rich and expressive 
idiom, called ‘swithering,’ Mr. 
McCullagh finally made up his 
mind that he would grace Mrs, 
Pousnett’s reception with his pre- 
sence. 

‘Unless I see more of that man 
I shall never be able to make 
head nor tail of him,’ he consider- 
ed, and, making thus both a vir- 
tue and a necessity of his own 
inclinations, he wrote the ‘good 
lady’ a formal epistle, intimating 
that, if in the mean time all went 
well, he hoped to have the good 
fortune to meet her in good health 
on the evening of the thirty-first. 
By the same post he despatched a 
note to Mr. Pousnett, thanking 
him for the hearty manner in 
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which he had renewed his invita- 
tion to dinner, and signifying in 
a light and airy manner that 
about seven P.M. on the day 
named he might be expected to 
turn up in Portman-square. Then, 
but not till then, he one after- 
noon took Mrs. Pousnett’s card 
out of its envelope, and saying 
carelessly, ‘That’s the way the big 
people Robert’s got amongst ask 
their friends to take a cup of tea 
with them,’ placed it in a conspi- 
cuous position on the mantelshelf. 

He had not thought it well to 
apprise Miss Nicol of the advent 
of this second mark of favour till 
he should have decided whether 
he meant to go or to stay away. 
Ever since Fortune commenced to 
smile on his first-born, ever since 
in fact he had cautiously broken 
the news that Robert was indeed 
a partner in the great house, he 
had noticed what he mentally 
termed a ‘ girning’ on the part of 
Miss Nicol and a drooping de- 
pression in the fair Effie. 

The former lost no opportunity 
of ‘girding’ at the ‘lad’s short- 
comings,’ while Effie looked out 
of window for his long-deferred 
appearance with such pallid cheeks 
and red eyes that Mr. McCullagh 
was fain to cheer her with the 
honoured old proverb which assures 
disappointed maidens and jilted 
swains there are as ‘good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it,’ 

‘Mind your seam,’ he said, re- 
calling the words he had heard 
addressed to his sisters when they 
were ‘wee tow- headed lassies,’ 
‘and hold yourself up; there’s 
money bid for ye.’ Hearing which 
facetious piece of consolation Effie 
was wont to wrench herself some- 
what ungraciously out of Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s grasp, and retreat to her 
own room, where she would have 
stayed altogether in those days 
when Robertcame not near, if Miss 
Nicol would only have ‘let her be.’ 
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* He'll be far too grand to come 
near us now, I’m thinking,’ was 
Miss Nicol’s first remark when 
she heard from the proud father 
of the ‘rise’ his son had got in 
the world. 

‘He’s gone to Holland,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh dryly ; ‘ but 
I daresay when he returns he 
may give us a sight of himself 
now and again. After all, Janet, 
it is not Robert's fault his em- 
ployer should have taken such a 
liking to him. I’m sure, to hear 
ye, anybody might think the boy 
had committed some sin.’ 

It was because of this little 
failing of jealousy on the part of 
his kinswoman (a failing circum- 
stances had not hitherto brought 
into prominence), that Mr. McCul- 
lagh decided to avoid all comment 
and controversy on the subject of 
Mrs. Pousnett’s invitation till the 
die was cast, and he could simply 
say, ‘I am going.’ 

In silence Miss Nicol read the 
card; in silence she made room 
for Effie also to read it. 

‘They must be very grand 
folk,’ said the latter, with the 
suspicion of tears in her voice. 
‘If ye had not told me,’ she 
added, turning to her benefactor, 
‘I’m sure I never would have 
guessed what it all meant.’ 

‘And I am sure I don’t know 
what all of it means now,’ capped 
Miss Nicol. ‘It is the strangest 
thing I ever saw: no compliments, 
no asking the favour of your 
company. Well, it’s some of the 
new fashions, I suppose. And 
what does R.S.V.P. stand for? It 
is something like that they put 
on the Roman Catholic tomb- 
stones, isn’t it ? 

‘Come, Effie, now’s the time 
to air your French,’ cried Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ Construe, construe, 
like a good girl.’ 

*I know nothing about it,’ an- 
swered Effie pettishly. 
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‘What does it mean? asked 
Miss Nicol, discreetly anxious to 
avert a storm. 

‘Send a reply, if you please,’ 
explained Mr. McCullagh, who 
had been at some trouble to ob- 
tain his information in an indirect 
way. 
‘It is a pity she couldn’t have 
said that in English.’ 

‘I make small doubt she could 
if she had been so minded.’ 

‘And ye’re going to send an 
answer ? 

*O, I’ve done that! Mr. Pous- 
nett came here himself, and was 
so terrible pressing I could not 
but say I would make one fool 
amongst many.’ 

‘ Ye'll be getting quite conceited 
now such great people are running 
after ye.’ 

‘Imay. When I feel the symp- 
toms coming on, I'll tell ye, Janet.’ 
‘ And I suppose Robert is going 
too? 

‘He is not going with me, at 
any rate,’ answered Mr. McCul- 
lagh, too wise and loyal to ‘let on,’ 
as he would have phrased it, that 
his son was left out in the cold. 
‘He is still in Holland, as I am 
given to understand ; and now he 
is one of them he'll see enough of 
the Pousnetts, I'll go bail.’ 

‘He'll, maybe, be marrying one 
of the young ladies ye said played 
so well,’ hazarded Miss Nicol, 
with a sly glance towards Effie. 

‘There is nothing impossible ; 
but I don’t think that is likely,’ 
observed Mr. McCullagh, in a 
manner which did not encourage 
Miss Nicol to continue the con- 
versation in the same strain. 

‘ And so ye really are going out 
to a dance,’ she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, with a sort of ele- 
phantine playfulness. 

‘ Ay, and to dinner first,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh, glad to 
get this additional explanation 
over. 
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‘They seem to have taken a 
wonderful fancy to ye,’ remarked 
Miss Nicol dubiously. 

‘And why wouldn’t they? re- 
turned her relative, in a tone of 
defiance. ‘ Is there anything about 
me that should prevent man or 
woman taking a fancy to me? 

‘No, no; ye misinterpret me 
altogether,’ said Miss Nicol har- 
riedly ; ‘only it appears sudden, 
that’s all.’ 

‘It’s not so sudden as the 
change in you, Janet,’ retorted 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘There was a 
time when apparently I could do 
nothing wrong in your esteem ; 
now it would seem there is not a 
single thing I can do right, even 
to accepting an invite from those 
who have stood friends to my son, 
and are willing to be friendly to 
me.” 

‘Some day ye may know who 
are your true friends,’ answered 
the housekeeper sententiously. 

‘Some day, Janet, all things 
will be revealed ; but till then we 
must just do the best we can with 
the light at our disposal,’ answered 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘And now, to 
put matters upon a reasonable 
footing, I may tell ye, once for all, 
I am not going to be told by any- 
body living under my roof and 
eating my bread who I am to 
know, or who I am not to know; 
where I am to go, or where I am 
not to go; who I am to call my 
friends, and who I am to consider 
my enemies. You have been tak- 
ing a wee too much on yourself of 
late, Mistress Nicol, and it is best 
we understood one another soon. 
We must, in any event, do that 
syne.’ 

Mistress Nicol, as he called her, 
— Miss Nicol, who once had hoped 
to change that patronymic for the 
lengthier, if less euphonious, name 
of McCullagh—who, indeed, still 
entertained a lingering expectation 
that some day, any day, her kins- 
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man might say, ‘ Janet, wull ye be 
my wife?—for reply only took 
out her handkerchief and applied 
it to her eyes, to conceal perhaps 
the most genuine tears of rage ever 
shed by a ‘douce’ Scotchwoman. 

Her emotion might have moved 
many a one of the male sex; but 
Mr. McCullagh had served an ap- 
prenticeship to female humours 
and tactics, and would not have 
been much affected even by a fit 
of hysterics. 

‘I do not see what call ye have 
to greet, Janet,’ he said, in his 
hardest and most unsympathetic 
Doric. ‘If it was Effie, now, I 
could understand it better, though, 
as I told her no later nor yester 
e’en, it’s no Robert’s fault he 
couldna take a fancy to her ; and 
I am sure I’m sorry enough he 
couldn’t, All the fretting in the 
world won’t snare a man’s heart, 
though.’ 

‘I’m very sure I want none of 
his heart,’ exclaimed Effie, in an 
access of indignation. ‘I take it 
hard of ye, uncle, to make so little 
of me as to conceit such a thing.’ 

‘It’s no making little of ye to 
conceit ye might have taken a 
liking to my son,’ retorted Mr. 
McCullagh. 

‘Ay, but it is,’ retorted Effie, 
‘if he never thought of me.’ 

‘I’m thinking ye’ve the best of 
it, my lass,’ returned Mr. McCul- 
lagh, who was just, if not chivalric. 
*Ye’re quite right; and I’m fain 
to ask your pardon for what I 
said just now. I’m real sorry 
you and Robert couldn’t make a 
match of it. Id have liked it 
well enough, though ye haven’t a 
halfpenny-piece, or the chance of 
one.’ 

‘There’s no need to mind me 
I have no money,’ expostulated 
Effie, who indeed looked as unlike 
@ young woman possessed of a 
‘great fortune’ as a young woman 
well could. 


* If he’d had a mind for ye, ’'d 
have made that right, though,’ 
explained Mr. McCullagh blandly. 
‘ But there’s no use talking about 
that now.’ 

‘If I'd been consulted,’ inter- 
posed Miss Nicol, whose tears 
were now dry, ‘there would have 
been no use at any time. I would 
rather see my brother's child in 
her coffin than wife to a man who 
hasn’t a thought beyond his gen- 
teel figure and his well-fitting 
clothes.’ 

‘Would ye now!’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, after the manner of 
an interjection. . 

‘I wish ye wouldn't quarrel 
concerning Robert over me,’ sug- 
gested Effie, who at that moment 
was the coolest of the party. ‘I 
do assure ye both I am not troub- 
ling my head about him.’ 

‘And I am very certain I am 
not,’ exclaimed Miss Nicol, with 
a gasping sob. 

‘And ye may both take your 
oath, I am not now,’ finished Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘The lad has struck 
out a course for himself, and a fine 
course it is. I never thought any 
son of mine, and more especially 
the son least resembling myself, 
would do so well as Robert has 
done. I’m thinking none of us 
knew what was in that boy. I 
take shame to myself whiles for 
thinking his brothers would beat 
him in the race.’ 

‘The race isn’t over yet, mind 
that,’ said Miss Nicol, with a cer- 
tain Satanic exultation. 

‘God forgive me, Janet, if I 
wrong ye; but I think ye’d be 
glad if Robert came a cropper,’ 
observed Mr. McCullagh, wisely 
avoiding the discussion Miss 
Nicol’s speech invited. 

*O, I’ve no ill-will to Robert, 
I’m sure,’ she answered. ‘ He’s 
well enough behaved, and fair 
spoken into the bargain. The 
worst fault I’ve to find with him 
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is, he has more outside his head 
than he'll ever have in.’ 

‘He’s got a fine shock of curly 
black hair, if that’s what ye mean,’ 
answered Mr. McCullagh; ‘and 
maybe, if we'd had curly black 
hair, we might have been a thought 
proud of it too.’ 

*Ye’re right there, uncle,’ in- 
terposed Etfie, who was utterly 
destitute of the natural advantages 
she had so admired in Robert. 
‘We would all have curly black 
hair, I suppose, if we could.’ 

‘And if we had,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh, eagerly thankful for 
the divergion, ‘ brown, or even red 
—or maybe, indeed, white—would 
come into fashion.’ 

Ah, Mr. McCullagh, like many 
another unconscious prophet, has 
lived to see his wise words verified. 
Within eleven years of the above 
utterance, he was listening with 
interest to talk about those ‘ fool- 
ish weemen’ who paid a ‘ mint of 
money’ to change the colour ‘of 
their locks from ebon to blonde, 
and who dyed blonde red. In his 
heart, and perhaps for sufficient 
personal reasons, he hated black, 
and still more curly, hair. He had 
been wont to say, ‘ You may take 
my word for it, sir, a man with a 
curly head is either a rogue or a 
fool ; but he did not for the future 
mean to air this opinion, though 
Robert's hair, being merely wavy 
and inclined to turn only at the 
ends, could scarcely have been 
considered to come within that 
condemnatory category. 

Robert as partner in Pousnetts’ 
and Robert as manager were two 
quite distinct personages. Mr. 
McCullagh now recalled the facts 
that, ‘ first or last,’ his eldest born 
had never, so to speak, cost him 
a penny; that he had, in appear- 
ance and manners, been a credit 
to the house of McCullagh; and 
that perhaps, upon the whole, he 
had been hardly done by. Miss 
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Nicol’s antagonistic remarks did 
more to establish Robert in his 
father’s good books than any 
amount of praise could have ef- 
fected. 

‘I’m of the opinion,’ said Miss 
Nicol, who had no gift of pre- 
vision, ‘that we'll all of us have 
to be content with the hair the 
Almighty sends us.’ 

‘I think He almost forgot you 
and me, Janet,’ remarked Mr. 
McCullagh, with an awful plea- 
santry. ‘We've neither of us 
much more covering to our heads 
nor Effie, and she doesn’t own 
enough to keep out a small shower 
of summer rain.’ 

Having delivered himself of 
which genial remark, Mr. Mce- 
Cullagh left the room, and sought 
his sanctuary on the ground- 
floor. 

While he was still a struggling 
man, doing, in his early days, a 
small business, that apartment 
had been the common sitting-room 
for himself and family. After his 
wife’s death, however, he changed 
the arrangement of the hause, 
dividing the chamber in twain, 
end taking one half for a private 
office, and devoting the other to 
sleep. Here he had for years 
been wont to retire when he got 
tired of his women-folk or wished 
to work out any problem in arith- 
metic which required the whole 
devotion of his mind. Latterly 
he had shut himself in this quiet 
haven more frequently than of 
yore, for he found many questions 
to think out in solitude; and it 
was, besides, an undeniable fact 
that, since she heard of the great- 
ness thrust on Robert, Miss Nicol 
‘was not near so pleasant as she 
might be.’ 

She never missed an oppor- 
tunity of giving the young man's 
vanity what Mr. McCullagh styled 
a ‘side-wipe,’ and worse than all, 
she did not hesitate ‘ whiles’ to 
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indulge in a ‘ nasty sneer’ regard- 
ing her patron himself. 

They had never in that house 
been over wont to regard the 
courtesies of language ; indeed, 
any person: unaccustomed to so 
frank and plain a style of con- 
versation might have considered 
it somewhat rude, even when no 
difference of opinion relieved the 
domestic monotony. 

Mr. McCullagh was not a 
person who took much notice of 
‘manners’ on the part of those he 
came in contact with; but he was 
quite sharp enough to understand 
when ‘matters’ lay at the back 
of a short word or a nasty sen- 
tence. He reviewed Miss Nicol, 
and came to the conclusion ‘he 
wasna just Satisfied’ with that 
lady. She was ‘taking on her’ 
in a way he did not exactly un- 
derstand. He recalled the fact 
that years previously Miss Nicol 
had once before ‘tried it on’ with 
him, and signally got the worst 
of the encounter. On the oc- 
casion in question she wanted to 
wring out of him a promise of an 
annual ‘steepend,’ she who was 
boarded and lodged at his ex- 
pense, and had ‘no call to soil 
her fingers.’ 

Miss Nicol took quite another 
view of the matter, and, although 
she had a small income sufficient 
to provide her with dress, thought 
she was well worth five-and- 
twenty pounds a year. 

‘ Ye’re out of your mind, Janet,’ 
Mr. McCullagh informed her ; ‘see- 
ing the riches and extravagance 
of London has turned your head 
a wee, I’m thinking.’ 

‘My cousin John says he'll be 
glad to give me thirty pounds a 
year if I'll go to Liverpool and 
keep house for him.’ 

‘Then ye can’t do better nor 
accept his offer,’ observed Mr. 
McCullagh, in his most decided 
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‘I’m sure I don’t want to leave 
ye,’ answered Miss Nicol, ‘if ye 
can only pay me something.’ 

‘I can pay ye nothing,’ retorted 
Mr. McCullagh, ‘nothing at all. 
It’s not as if ye were a servant ; 
ye know, ye’ve your time to your- 
self. The children are at school 
most part of the day, and ye can 
sit down to your book, or your 
needle, or, if ye prefer it, go out 
and see your friends. I told ye 
before, and I tell ye again, that 
so long as ye don’t stint the food 
ye may keep aught ye can save 
out of the housekeeping.’ 

‘Out of the housekeeping!’ re- 
peated Miss Nicol, with a sudden 
uplifting of hands and eyes. ‘ Pre- 
serve us! A flea would starve up- 
on all that is to be saved out of 
the money you allow.’ 

‘If ye’re dissatisfied, ye’d best 
see how you can hit things off 
with your cousin: only mind 
this, Janet, once ye leave here, 
yell leave for always. I can’t 
have ye coming back again in 
case you find, when ye get down 
to Liverpool, ye’ve jumped out of 
the frying-pan into the fire ; 
which last hint was so unmistak- 
able Miss Nicol decided to re- 
main in Basinghall-street. 

‘ Better the you know,’ she 
thought, ‘than the you don’t.’ 

She was aware her cousin John 
had a considerable spice of ill- 
temper in his nature; for which 
reason, and also because she fim- 
ly believed Mr. McCullagh would 
one day make her al! his own, 
she decided to stay where she 
was, save any trifle she could 
out of candle-ends, and wait pa- 
tiently for what, in the fulness of 
time, might be brought forth. 

‘I wonder what she has in her 
mind now? considered Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh, reverting to the insubor- 
dination of his womenkind. ‘I’m 
not surprised at Effie, because I’ve 
been forced to come down pretty 
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heavy over her knuckles to rout 
that notion of Robert out of her 
mind ; but Janet seems clean de- 
mented. A fine thing, indeed, if 
I am to ask her leave and license 
before I go to eat my dinner at a 
friend’s house! I know right well 
she’d like to see Robert a clerk, 
and a poor clerk, all his life.’ 

He went on with some work 
he had brought with him from 
the opposite office, and becoming 
gradually absorbed in the inter- 
esting details of business, soon 
forgot all about Miss Nicol’s dis- 
content and Effie’s disappoint- 
ment; indeed, he had so many 
calculations to make and import- 
ant items to enter that time slip- 
ped away without his noticing 
the fact, and he was only at length 
aroused from his occupation by a 
gentle knocking on the panel of 
the door. 

‘Come in, come in,’ he cried, 
‘whoever ye are! OQ, it’s you, 
Effie, is it? he added, as that 
meek and colourless young person 
advanced a step or two into the 
room. 

‘Will I bring ye down a cup 
of tea? she said, in that low voice 
of hers which always seemed to 
be begging pardon for making it- 
self heard at all. 

‘What, is it that late? asked 
Mr. McCullagh. ‘Why, bless 
me,’ he went on, ‘I had no no- 
tion of the hour! No, no; I'll 
come up. I'll follow ye immedi- 
ately. Is the tea wet? 

‘Ay, this twenty minutes,’ an- 


swered Effie. ‘That's why I 
thought I'd tell ye; and she 


flitted, with her dull, lifeless, un- 
girlish step, back to the first floor, 
where she now lit a candle, and 
poured more water into the teapot, 
and buttered some scones she had 
been keeping hot on a little 
toaster hanging before the meagre 
fire. 

* Ye’ve a good smeil here,’ said 
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Mr. McCullagh, entering the room 
a minute afterwards. ‘ What is 
it—griddle-cakes ? 

‘I thought I'd bake ye some 
scones,’ answered Effie. ‘ Ye 
didn’t take much dinner, I no- 
ticed.’ 

‘Td plenty for my dinner: but 
scones are aye welcome. Where's 
Janet? 

‘If ye mind, she said she was 
going round this evening to see 
old Mrs. Anderson.’ 

‘I b’lieve she did,’ returned 
Mr. McCullagh, who felt his kins- 
woman’s absence a relief. ‘ Those 
scones are capital, Effie; ye’ve a 
rare light hand for baking of all 
sorts.’ 

Effie received this compliment 
in silence, with a drooping head 
and a sad smile. It was an awful 
experience to try to keep up a 
conversation with her. Neverthe- 
less Mr. McCullagh, who pos- 
sessed the great virtue of never 
sulking, plunged cheerfully into 
the abyss. 

‘Have ye been for a walk to- 
day ? 

‘No, I haven't.’ 

‘But ye'll have been for your 
music-lesson ? 

‘No.’ 

‘How's that? 
go? 

‘It’s not the day for it.’ 

‘Ye’re not eating anything. 
Have a piece of scone? 

‘I'm doing very well,’ answered 
Effie, munching a morsel of stale 
bread. 

‘Nonsense! Take some of this 
while it’s hot;?) and Mr. McCul- 
lagh hospitably handed the plate 
across the table. Effie modestly 
helped herself to the eighth por- 
tion of one of the delicacies prof- 
fered. ‘And so this isn’t the 
day you have your lesson ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘D’ye think ye’re getting on 
well with the piano? 


Why didn't ye 
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‘TI can’t tell.’ 

* But your mistress says you've 
made great head.’ 

* Ay, so she says.’ 

‘Ye don’t speak as if ye were 
exactly of her opinion.’ 

Mr. McCullagh intended this 
remark merely in the way of a 
polite observation, for his mind 
was wandering off on quite an 
opposite path from Effie and her 
music ; but the little quiet maiden 
accepted it as a query. 

‘Well, I’m not,’ she said, in 
that low slow drawl which was 
to English: ears so inexpressibly 
aggravating, but which Mr. McCul- 
lagh considered the ‘ right sort of 
thing’ in a ‘lassie.’ ‘If she’d 
just a bit more life about her,’ he 
sometimes added. ‘I thought I 
was getting on fairly till I heard 
you talking about the way those 
ladies “made the piano speak.”’ 

‘D’ye mean Mr. Pousnett’s 
daughters ? 

‘I couldn’t mean anybody else,’ 
answered Effie meekly. 

‘Well, their performing is 
something beyond the ordinary, 
that’s a sure thing,’ said Mr. 
McCullagh meditatively. 

‘Ye don’t think I'd ever be 
able to play like them?’ 

‘Ye might, ye know,’ replied 
her relative. But his tone im- 
plied that if he had observed ‘ye 
might not,’ it would have been 
nearer the mark. 

‘I was talking to Mrs, Olfra- 
dine about it,’ went on Effie, ‘and 
she tells me she believes musi- 
cians are born, not made.’ 

‘That’s curious, too, and her a 
teacher.’ 

‘She can teach,’ continued 
Effie, taking heart to speak out 
her parable ; ‘but she can’t play, 
not like those you were telling 
me of.’ 

‘That’s a pity,’ answered Mr, 
McCullagh, helping himself to 
another scone, 
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‘And I’m very sure,’ finished 
Effie, putting a little drop of tea 
in her cup and filling it up with 
lukewarm water,—‘ I’m very sure 
Til never be able to play like 
them either.’ 

*Ye'll play well enough,’ re- 
turned Mr. McCullagh encourag- 
ingly. ‘It’s nice to hear the piano- 
forte made go through its paces 
once in a way ; but I'd just as lief 
hear you droning out some old lilt 
in the twilight, that takes me back 
to the times when I was a lad, 
and used to follow old Garvin 
Drimly, the blind fiddler, down 
to the place where the steamers 
landed. My word, he used to 
make a mint of money! Lord, 
he could give “Roy’s wife of 
Aldivalloch” in a way that might 
have raised the very dead! If 
ye’ve done your tea, Effie, and 
a very poor one it was, go and 
play us “ Roy’s wife.”’ 

Beautifully compliant, Miss 
Effie Nicol moved to the instru- 
ment, which was entirely out of 
tune, of which several notes were 
dumb, and evoked from its in- 
ternal economy as best she might 
the air Mr. McCullagh’s soul loved 
exceedingly. 

‘Ay, ay,’ he said; ‘that’s it. 
Weel done, Effie! I can see him 
now, as I’ve seen him a hundred 
times, with his cheek pressed 
against the fiddle, and his right 
hand working the bow like a 
steam-engine, and his sightless 
eyes rolling in his head, and all 
the dirty bairns of the town at 
his heels, playing away like a 
good one. Let’s have it again, 
Effie ; and as, encouraged by his 
enthusiasm, her stiff awkward fin- 
gets managed to evolve some faint 
semblance of spirit out of the in- 
strument, Mr. McCullagh, who 
had by this time finished his own 
tea, grew so excited, he seized a 
knife in his left hand and beat 
time with the handle on the table, 
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whilst, snapping his fingers at in- 
tervals jubilantly, he chanted out, 
in a sort of thin cracked tenor, 
‘Roy's wife of Al-di-valloch, 
Roy's wife of Al-di-valloch, 
Wot ye how she cheated mz 
As we cam’ ower the braes of Balloch ?’ 

*Ye'll do, ye’ll do, Effie,’ he 
exclaimed, when, after having 
sung all the verses, and ended 
with a shriek on the last syllable, 
which he pronounced ‘ough,’ in a 
manner which no English tongue 
could ever hope to pronounce, the 
melody played on the piano and 
the vocal melody died away into 
silence at the same time. ‘ Ye’ll 
do. So long as ye can turn a tune 
like that, ye needn’t trouble your 
head about Miss Pousnett’s shakes 
and quavers.’ 

Mr. McCullagh had not the faint- 
est idea what a quaver might be, 
but he used the word as a good 
general sort of musical term. 

The fair Effie, not at all elated 
by the extraordinary performance 
in which she had just taken part, 
glided silently from the piano to 
the tea-table, where, in a dull and 
mournful manner, she piled the 
plates, knives, cups, saucers, and 
other impedimenta skilfully upon 
the tray. Having concluded which 
ceremony, she called the red-armed 
hard-featured servant Mr. McCul- 
lagh generally, in an easy colloquial 
sort of way, mentioned simply as 
‘the gairl.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
NEW YEAR'S-EVE 1854. 


Upon the second occasion of 
his being ‘drest in all his best’— 
not to walk abroad with any Sally, 
indeed, but to repair to Mr. Pous- 
nett’s—Mr. McCullagh did not 
exhibit himself before the eyes of 
his womenkind with the pardon- 
able vanity which had character- 
ised his first entrance into high life. 


* 
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He understood high life now, 
and told himself he didn’t feel 
one bit elated at the prospect of 
penetrating once again into the 
Pousnett-Portman region. 

Nevertheless, such is man, and 
such is the power over him of a 
fashionable neighbourhood, that 
Mr. McCullagh at heart only felt 
too glad to be bidden to a cere- 
monial in which he thought there 
was neither use nor sense. 

Quite jubilantly he shaved his 
remarkable face, and confided to 
himself at the same time : 

‘This is quite a new sort of 
thing for you to do, Robbie, my 
boy.’ 

‘Well, yes,’ his self returned 
for answer ; ‘but it is better late 
nor never.’ 

‘My word,’ he exclaimed, a 
little later on in the solitude of 
his chamber—and I will observe 
that he pronounced the monc- 
syllable ‘wird’—‘it’s changed 
times wi’ the laddie that cam’ into 
London to find his uncle dead 
and himself jist cast a-loose in 
the streets of the big city like a ~ 
stray sheep. There’s not many 
would have bidden him to dinner 
then. I think I’ve shown some 
people there was something in 
what they'd the impudence to call 
the “ sweetstuff-shop,” after all.’ 

Much pleased with which re- 
miniscences and considerations, 
Mr. McCullagh inducted himself 
by safe and sure process into va- 
rious articles of his attire, that 
shall not, in the interests of pro- 
priety, be more particularly named ; 
and when at length he was fully 
dressed, he looked at himself ap- 
provingly in the glass, glanced 
first over one shoulder and then 
over the other, and, with a sar- 
castic chuckle, observed, 

‘My faith, Robbie, ye’re no 
sic a bad-looking fellow, after all. 
Maybe Mr. Pousnett had his rea- 
sons. We're told there’s reason 
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in the roasting of eggs, though I 
never could see where there was 
rhyme, nor sense either, in the 
proverb, because I was always 
unable to understand how eggs 
could be roasted at all. That wee 
fellow in Old Mortality was a good 
hand, they say, at turning them 
in the ashes; but I’ve tried the 
game myself, and could make no- 
thing of it.’ 

From all of which utterances 
it will be seen Mr. McCullagh was 
not merely in good spirits, but in* 
the highest of spirits. Having 
once made a plunge into great 
society, it was a relief to him 
perhaps, on the whole, that his 
second essay of swimming in such 
strange waters should in no way 
be impeded by the presence and 
fancies of his first-born. Robert, 
he was aware, lacked on occasions 
all elements of geniality. He did 
not take things as they came. 
Most certainly his father felt he 
was ‘too genteel’ to ‘consort com- 
fortably with high - and - mighty 
folk.’ 

‘ Always and ever,’ decided Mr. 
McCullagh, ‘he’s thinking about 
what they think of him. Nowa 
man can’t enjoy himself if he has 
for continuancy that sort o’ demon 
grinning over his shoulder.’ 

If his ‘weemen folk’ had be- 
haved themselves properly—that 
is to say, if Effie had not showed 
such a desponding lack of resig- 
nation, and Miss Nicol such a 
jealous spitefulness—Mr. McCul- 
lagh would have rewarded their 
good behaviour by again exhibit- 
ing himself in all his bravery be- 
fore their eyes. It will be remem- 
bered he did this on the previous 
occasion, but now things were 
a ‘bit altered.’ He did not feel 
sure of sympathy or appreciation, 
‘quite the contrair;’ so, having 
put his topcoat over his finery, 
he went up-stairs, and, merely 
remarking, ‘There’s no call for 
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anybody to sit up for me,’ took his 
way swiftly down again into the 
hall. 

The plaintive Effie mournfully 
hurried out with a candle to light 
him ; but he called to her, 

‘Thank ye, but I don’t need it. 
I’ve a candle here ; which, in- 
deed, he had, and left moreover 
flaming in a draught near the 
keyhole. 

No man would have been more 
severe upon such extravagance in 
another than himself; and know- 
ing this well, Effie retired to notify 
the fact to Miss Nicol. 

‘Save us! exclaimed that ad- 
mirable lady ; ‘the world’s coming 
to an end, I’m thinking. What 
next, I wonder! He’s goin’ clean 
out of his mind! I wouldn’t be 
one bit surprised if any day he 
brought home one of those grand 
young women he seems to set 
such store by.’ 

‘I’m _ thinkin’ they wouldn't 
have him,’ answered Effie, to 
whose inexperienced fancy Mr. 
McCullagh did not seem exactly 
an eligible suitor. 

‘Trust them! retorted Miss 
Nicol, with bitter scorn. ‘If ye 
put a coat on a clothes-prop, and 
put ten thousand pound in its 
pocket, there isn’t one of that sort 
of girl but would jump at it.’ 

‘Do ye think that ? asked Effie. 

‘ Think’ with withering scorn. 
‘No; but I’m sure.’ 

After which wholesale con- 
demnation of the upper stratum of 
society, Miss Nicol sat down to 
her needlework, and Effie to tat- 
ting, a species of fancy occupation 
much in vogue with ‘ maidens old 
and maidens young’ about that 
time of the world’s history. As 
she formed one part of the pattern 
after another—who knew t—per- 
haps Effie reconstructed also a 
portion of the demolished edifice 
of her life. If Mr. McCullagh 
‘took’ to one of the Miss Pous- 











netts, it was not so very likely 
Robert would take ‘till another.’ 
There was hope still ; all was not 
lost. Effie, after she had been 
working for about half an hour, 
looked more hopeful than had been 
the case for some time previously. 

Meantime Mr. McCullagh was 
wending his way due west, pleas- 
ing himself, as the.omnibus rattled 
slowly along—for omnibuses liter- 
rally crawled at that remote period 
—with conjuring up visions of 
what there would be to eat, and 
how Mrs. Pousnett would have 
‘help after help,’ and what the 
young lassies would wear, and 
what the company would talk 
about, and what a lot Mr. Pous- 
nett would make of ‘ plain auld 
Rab.’ 

Yes, certainly he felt very glad 
Robert was not to be of the com- 
pany. 

‘He sat, that last night,’ con- 
sidered his father, ‘ with that dour 
a look on him, and his visage that 
hard set, he might have chilled a 
victorious army, let alone me. I'll 
be easy and unconcerned to-night, 
and able to tell better what Mr. 
Pousnett is made of.’ 

A problem which might have 
taxed an even wiser head than 
that screwed quite firmly on Mr. 
McCullagh’s shoulders. 

Once again the brilliantly- 
lighted house ; the decorous but- 
ler ; the spacious hall; the soft, 
sure, silent service ; the drawing- 
room door flung wide ; the ‘glam- 
our’ of an apartment, lighted by 
wax-candles, exquisitelyfurnished, 
filled with the scent of rare flowers, 
adorned by the presence of lovely 
women. 

For the Miss Pousnetts, though 
not beautiful or handsome, were 
very pleasing to look upon ; they 
were grateful to the eye and satis- 
factory to the ear; they had sweet 
voices, agreeable faces, nice figures. 
To every sense they were grateful. 
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They always did the right thing 
well and gracefully. If it had 
been necessary for them to shake 
hands with a sweep, they would 
have done it, and never let the 
sweep see they knew their gloves 
were soiled. There is more in 
manner than most people imagine. 
For a moment Mr. McCullagh, as 
he crossed the threshold of that 
social heaven, felt there was all 
in manner. 

Blandly genial as usual, Mr. 
Pousnett, the moment his name 
was announced, came forward to 
meet Mr. McCullagh, and bid him 
welcome; while Mrs. Pousnett, 
in a purple-velvet dress, trailed 
her skirts across the carpet, and, 
taking his hand in both of hers, 
said, 

‘T am 8o glad to see you again ; 
it is so good of you to come f 

‘T’ve been looking up my songs, 
Mr. McCullagh,’ added the eldest 
daughter, holding his fingers in 
what the Scotchman afterwards 
called a ‘good grip.’ 

‘ And we have been practising 
reels,’ adventured Miss Vanderton. 
‘We think we are perfect, but no 
doubt you will show us we are all 
wrong.’ 

‘If ’'d been Whittington or 
Gresham, Lords Mayor of Lon- 
don,’ explained Mr. McCullagh 
afterwards, ‘they couldn’t have 
set greater store by me. Bless me, 
ye'd have thought it was a prince 
at least they'd got hold of. Any- 
body might have thought it was 
I had given Robert twenty thou- 
sand pounds to be their partner, 
rather nor them taking him with 
nothing.’ 

‘It must have been extraordi- 
narily gratifying,’ said Mr. Ander- 
son, the friend to whom he con- 
fided this utterance. 

Gratifying! Well, we all know 
there are times when words will 
not express what we feel, and one 
of those seasons was upon Mr. 
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McCullagh that night. The way 
Pousnetts ‘ got on’ was ‘just be- 
yond everything. Laughing and 
joking and making merry like a 
lot of children.’ 

Dinnerwas served in the library, 
altogether a snugger place to dine 
than the large apartment where 
that meal was generally partaken 
of. A most select company sat 
down to table ; and to them col- 
lectively, but most especially to 
Mr. McCullagh, Mr. Pousnett, 
unfolding his napkin, explained 
that, as the ‘young people’ in- 
tended to have a ‘hop,’ their 
elders were obliged to ‘make 
shift? where they could. 

* Because, Mr. McCullagh,’ said 
Mrs. Pousnett blandly, beaming 
upon their honoured guest from 
the head of the table, whither she 
had been conducted, not by the 
new partner’s father, but by a City 
man, upon whose very name Mr. 
McCullagh had hitherto looked 
with awe. ‘I cannot bear to have 
my drawing-room, the place where 
one lives, turned out of window. 
I am certain you have some snug- 
gery you cannot endure to have 
disturbed: all gentlemen have, 
though they will not acknowledge 
it, and my drawing-room is my 
snuggery to me.’ 

It was a nice quiet dinner of 
eight—only four of the Pousnett 
family and four strangers. ‘ No- 
thing,’ explained Mr. McCullagh 
subsequently, ‘could have been 
more elegant ; the talk was good 
and sensible ; the food all that a 
man could think of almost; the 
wine old and sound. We had a 
heap of conversation, after the 
ladies left the table, upon politics 
and commercial matiers; and I 
may say in a general way the 
views expressed were correct. 
They just accorded with my own. 
They were all dead against the 
notion of Limited Liability—an 
idea, as I have often said, which 
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is just a child’s folly. Mr. Pous- 
nett said euch a bill, even if 
brought in, would never be passed ; 
and then some man, a member of 
Parliament, if I understood rightly, 
said, “ I'll bet you ten to one that, 
before you are eighteen months 
older, it will be the law of Eng- 
land.” “ Then England will begin 
to go down-hill,” answered Mr. 
Pousnett. He’s a wonderfully 
clever man, and has the best of 
breeding. He asked my opinion, 
and I’m very sure they all listened 
to me laying down the law with 
the height of respect and atten- 
tion.’ 

Which fact must have been 
extremely grateful to Mr. McCul- 
lagh, who loved laying down the 
law, and delighted in securing an 
understanding audience. 

But at length they had to leave 
wine and politics and business, 
and ascend to the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Pousnett was perform- 
ing the conversational feat of talk- 
ing to about twenty persons at 
the same time. To her Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh listened with exactly the 
same interest as that with which 
he would have watched a conjurer 
keeping up eight or ten balls. 
Just for a moment he thought, 
‘Now here’s a rare bit to tell 
Janet and Effie, it will make 
them laugh ; but suddenly recol- 
lecting the effect produced by his 
previous confidences, he decided 
to maintain silence at home con- 
cerning the events of this, to him, 
wonderful evening. 

The drawing-room was like ‘a 
bower,’ just hung with Christmas, 
and he had never seen so many 
flowers together, exceptat a ‘show.’ 

After a time, the young people 
began to troop down-stairs, and 
the music made even old folks’ 
pulses throb a little quicker, to 
the tune of some remembered 
melody. 

‘ It’s heartsome, it’s heartsome,’ 

















exclaimed Mr. McCullagh, as he 
stood beside Mr. Pousnett in the 
doorway, looking at the dancers. 

* You will take a turn yourself, 
Mr. McCullagh, will you not? 
Mr. Pousnett politely suggested. 

‘ Thank ye, not just now; may- 
be after a bit I might try a step. 
I don’t know much about your 
polkas and waltzes and quad- 
rilles ; but when I was a boy I 
could foot a reel with anybody, 
let that other be who he liked.’ 

* We will have a reel, then, pre- 
sently,’ said Mr. Pousnett. 

*O, don’t hurry yourself on 
my account,’ answered the genial 
Scotchman. ‘I’m doing very well. 
It is a real pleasure to me just to 
look on. It’s as good as a flower- 
garden. I do not mind me ever 
to have seen so many well-favour- 
ed lassies together at one time. 
And aren’t they graceful? Look 
at that young lady with the pearls 
in her hair: how she glides oyer 
the floor! A swan couldn’t do it 
better.’ 

‘Iam sure you flatter us all,’ 
answered Mr. Pousnett, and he 
really did look pleased at the com- 
pliment. ‘Some day I hope to 
call that young lady my daughter- 
in-law. She is engaged to my 
eldest son.’ 

‘Ye don’t say that!’ cried Mr. 
McCullagh. ‘ Is he here to-night? 
If so, ye might show me which he 
ie? 


For the sons of the house had 
not put in an appearance at din- 
ner, for the very sufficient reason 
that their father did not want 
them to be present. 

‘He is dancing with the young 
lady you admire.’ 

‘What, that tall handsome fel- 
low! He is a strapper; they are 
a splendid couple. It is beautiful 
to see how she seems to float, and 
the way he guides her through 
the other couples.’ 

‘I shall tell her what you say,’ 
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laughed Mr. Pousnett, ‘and then 
you will see how she blushes.’ A 
programme which was very shortly 
carried out successfully. 

* How do you like our Christmas 
decorations, Mr. McCullagh? asked 
Miss Pousnett, a little while after, 
coming up to where the Scotch- 
man stood, and touching his arm 
with her fan in a delightfully 
friendly manner. ‘ We did it all 
ourselves. We made the wreaths 
and garlands, and my brothers 
nailed them up. We had such 
fun! There are few things I like 
so much as working among green 
leaves.’ 

‘It is just too beautiful,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh, looking 
so straight in her face as he spoke 
it might have been imagined he 
was referring to it. ‘I feel every 
now and then that if I shut my 
eyes for a minute I should find, 
when I opened them again, all 
vanished like a fairy scene. It 
does not appear real, you under- 
stand.’ 

‘I am so glad you like it,’ said 
Miss Pousnett, smiling sweetly. 
* T assure you we hoped you would 
think it looked well.’ 

‘And I am sure it was real 
‘kind of such pretty young ladies 
to think of such a dried-up old 
stick of business as myself. I 
feel I am out of my natural con- 
dition among youall. And where, 
if I may make so free, did you 
hang the mistletoe?’ he added, 
with so sly a look the blood rushed 
up into Miss Pousnett’s face, dye- 
ing brow and cheeks and throat 
with crimson. 

But it was only for an instant. 
The next she was herself again, 
and rose equal to the occasion. 

‘I declare it is too bad of you, 
Mr. McCullagh,’ she exclaimed, 
‘to ask such dreadful questions. 
I must go and tell my cousin.’ 

‘And ask her to scold me? 


suggested Mr. McCullagh. 
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‘No, it is too shocking for 
scolding. And Miss Pousnett 
glided away, feeling vaguely that, 
whatever her father’s little game 
might be, it was not worth such a 
candle as this. 

‘I do believe the odious old 
creature had a notion of kissing 
me—me /’ she was saying to her 
sister a minute afterwards. ‘I 
wonder papa insists on our being 
civil to such a scarecrow.’ 

‘ Never mind, so long as it is 
not the son,’ answered the younger 
Miss Pousnett gaily ; and, taking 
her partner's arm, she went off 
laughing. 

Meantime Mr. McCullagh, 
standing alone, was considering. 

‘I’m thinking I put my foot in 
it that time. Save us, how she 
flared up all ina moment! She 
need not have been a bit afraid, 
though; I do not want to catch 
her under the mistletoe, pretty 
though she is.’ 

He felt more vexed and an- 
noyed at the mistake he had made 
than so simple a matter might 
seem to require. In his way he 
was proud, and it mortified him 
to think he had made a slip. 

‘She'll be afraid to give me any 
more of her pleasant words,’ he 
considered. But in this idea he 
chanced to be mistaken. 

Ere long Miss Pousnett, toge- 
ther with Captain Crawford, came 
up to where he was standing, and 
said, ‘as if she had never been 
put out,’ 

‘Now, Mr. McCullagh, we are 
going to have a reel before sup- 

yy 
‘I will look on ye dancing it 
with the greatest of pleasure,’ he 
answered, in a tone and with a 
bow he fondly hoped would wipe 
out all memory of his past offence. 

‘No, you must dance it with 
us. We sha’n’t let you off, so it 
is no use making excuses, I am 
going to introduce you to Cap- 


tain Crawford’s youngest sister. 
She is quite delighted at the 
idea of having a countryman for 
partner.’ 

‘Then I'll be delighted to have 
a countrywoman for partner,’ an- 
swered Mr. McCullagh gallantly, 
‘though I should have liked well 
to have cut a figure with your- 
self. Still, as that honour is not 
for me, I’ll be only too thankful 
for the honour you purpose me.’ 

‘If you make such pretty 
speeches to Miss Crawford,’ said 
Miss Pousnett, ‘you will turn 
her head.’ 

‘I have been an awful long 
time out of practice,’ observed Mr. 
McCullagh, as they crossed the 
room together. 

‘What a flatterer ladies must 
have found you when you were 
fully exercising your powers ! 
laughed Miss Pousnett. 

‘ Well, I believe I was some- 
thing of a hand at it,’ replied the 
Scotchman, with humble modesty. 

‘Now we are waiting for you 
only, Mr. McCullagh,’ exclaimed 
Miss Vanderton at this juncture ; 
and looking round hurriedly, the 
gay Lothario sawindeed that three 
reels had already been made up. 

‘I thought my dancing days as 
good as over,’ he said to Miss 
Crawford, a young and very pretty 
little girl ; ‘ but it’s like new life 
to have such a partner. If I make 


a mistake you'll forgive me, won’t 


you? 

‘I do not think we shall either 
of us make a mistake,’ answered 
Miss Crawford demurely. ‘It 
would be strange if you or I broke 
down in our national dance.’ 

‘That's a good expression, 
“ national dance :” I sha’n’t forget 
that in a hurry.’ And then the 
music struck up, and off they 
started. 

It says 2 good deal for the 
breeding of Mrs. Pousnett’s guests 
that they looked on the per- 

















formance which followed as if it 
were some spectacle got up for 
their entertainment. Man born 
of woman could not have helped 
laughing, but their laughter was 
not ill-natured. Faster and faster 
grew the music, wilder and wilder 
Mr. McCullagh’s excitement. He 
‘louped ; he cracked his fingers ; 
his active little legs and feet 
seemed everywhere at once; he 
traced the figure eight with a 
conviction no one had ever so 
gone through it before ; he looked 
gratified at the applause which 
rewarded his efforts; he banged 
his feet on the floor to mark the 
time ; he uttered strange and un- 
intelligible noises, and when at 
length the dance ended he panted 
out, ‘Hech! in an accent and 
with an energy which procured 
him another round of applause. 

Had Robert been there he must 
have prayed that the roof might 
fall and cover him ; but as he was 
not there the success won by his 
father was complete and unalloyed. 

‘We'll have that again some 
day,’ said Mr. McCullagh to his 
partner, as he led her off triumph- 
antly towards the supper-room. 
* You were elegant : I think I may 
say I never saw a finer bit of 
dancing in my life.’ 

‘Mr. Pousnett is going to open 
the door presently to let the new 
year in,’ observed Miss Crawford. 
‘They always do that here.’ 

‘And a right good plan it is 
too,’ said Mr. McCullagh ; ‘after 
that it would be a rare thing if 
they had the march round.’ 

‘If you mention the matter to 
Mrs. Pousnett, I have no doubt 
we could have it. What is it like? 

‘You a Scotchwoman and don’t 
know the march round! It’s done 


to singing, and then everybody at 
the last joins hands.’ 

‘ That would becharming ! Pray 
ask Mrs. Pousnett ! 


Hush! Mr. 
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Pousnett is going to say some- 
thing.’ 

‘I must now request you to come 
into the hall,’ spoke the host. ‘ It’s 
just upon the stroke of twelve, and 
I am going to fling wide the door. 

They all trooped out, those who 
could not find standing room in 
the hall crowding up the stair- 
case. 

The door stood open. 

‘It’s a most impressive sight,’ 
said Mr. McCullagh; but Miss 
Crawford lifted a finger to im- 
press silence upon him. 

‘Welcome, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five!’ cried Mr. Pous- 
nett, in a loud voice, as the last 
stroke of twelve died away ; and 
a sort of shout of greeting met the 
new-born year as every one pre- 
sent echoed the words: 

‘Welcome, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five !’ 

‘Well, Ido call that something 
like,’ observed Mr. McCullagh to 
a gentleman who was standing 
by. 
‘Yes ; it wasn’t bad,’ answered 
the youth tolerantly. 

‘ Now we must have the march 
round,’ suggested Miss Crawford, 
and they had ; they filed two and 
two round the whole of the dining- 
room, singing ‘ Auld Lang Syne;’ 
and when they had completed the 
circuit, they stood solemnly side 
by side, hand clasped in hand— 
and some were clasped very tight 
—chanting out, 

* We'll drink a cup of kindness yet 
For Auld Lang Syne.’ 

At the end Mr. McCullagh— 
who had done his part in an ex- 
tremely shrill, cracked tenor—was 
melted to tears. He shook hands 
with his host and hostess, and 
declared he would never forget 
that night. 

There were others who, as they 
drove away, remarked they would 
never forget it either. 
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MAY-TERM REMINISCENCES. 


By AN OLD CANTAB, 


———.>- 


I. 


Ir is not given to all men to be 
Senior Wranglers or Senior Clas- 
sics; nay, it is not given to all 
men even to be hard readers. Cer- 
tainly neither I nor my friend Ned 
Jackson—to whom, reader, I pro- 
pose to introduce you in the fol- 
lowing pages—possessed the gifts 
necessary for any of the species I 
have mentioned; yet, notwith- 
standing this lamentable deficten- 
cy, we both of us contrived to 
spend a very jolly three years 
under the tender care of Alma 
Mater. I am not competent to 
describe the intense pleasures 
attendant upon reading sixteen 
hours a day, or grinding hard for 
a Greek Ode or a Camden Medal. 
I cannot say what period of their 
University career has most charms 
for men who indulge in these 
luxuries ; but, for ordinary mor- 
tals, who are imbued with that 
erroneous idea that life has its 
pleasures and recreations, as well 
as its duties and its toils, there is 
no period which embraces such a 
wide extent of delights as that 
period known familiarly amongst 
Cantabs as the May-term. To 
be sure, sour, crabbed, musty old 
dons do their best to render it 
irksome by dint of chapels and 
lectures and examinations as a 
grand finale of the term. But who 
does not banish these hideous 
phantoms from his mind when he 
is heart and soul in the cricket- 
field ; or when the cushioned punt 
glides slowly along with him 
under the drooping willows, while 
the lapping ripple and the sooth- 


ing pipe lull him into oblivious 
ease; or when the fast trotter 
bowls him gaily along in the dog- 
cart at the dewy cool of evening ; 
or when the united influences of 
gin-sling and sherry-cobbler pro- 
duce convivial jollity amongst the 
social circle? Looking at the two 
sides of the picture, at the labori- 
ous and the jovial, who is there 
who will not say with Milton, 


‘ These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live’? 


O glorious May-term, how plea- 
sant a retrospect it is to glance 
back at thee now, as we sit in 
dusty offices or pace our quiet rural 
parishes! When the bright sun 
streams in upon lawyer’s desk or 
parson’s study, do not our thoughts 
run back to old Alma Mater, and 
does not the busy pen flag for a 
moment, and the ponderous vo- 
lume drop, as there rushes on our 
memory the recollection of the 
beauty of the ‘ Backs’ on such a 
day? Do we not catch ourselves 
musing, and thinking how splendid 
the tall elms, that are the glory of 
thecolleges, must look to-day ; how 
pleasant to lie, lazily puffing the 
smoke from the amber lips of the 
old meerschaum, looking at the 
picturesque turrets of John’s and 
Trinity and King’s, and the snug 
walls of Clare, peeping out amongst 
the varied green of willow, elm, 
and chestnut? But avaunt, ye 
treacherous thoughts! ye steal us 
from our duties ; your siren voices 
lure us from the stern realities 
before us. Such thoughts we 
must leave till eventide, when 
our work is ended, and pipe and 














reverie may close the labours of 
the day. 

Pardon this rhapsody, kind 
reader. If you are a ‘’Varsity 
man’ you can, perhaps, sympa- 
thise with such retrospective 
thoughts ; if you are not, you can 
at least recall some scene or scenes 
of your youth on which your 
memory often loves to dwell. 
Therefore forgive me, reader, if the 
rush of old associations has proved 
too much for me, has burst the 
sluices of my judgment, and fairly 
flooded the paper before me. [ 
will now to my task. Reminis- 
cences and adventures of a May- 
term. Good Heavens, what a 
number of them there are! But 
then, you see, there are some 
which, though harmless and trivial 
enough in the eyes of youth, 
might, nevertheless, seem far 
otherwise to the stern gaze of 
prim decorum and severe morality. 
Many a laugh does one have with 
old chums over such adventures 
when we meet in after-days ; but 
they had better, perhaps, not 
reach the ears of governors, pas- 
tors, and masters, or else what 
we term fun might by them be 
miscalled dissipation and debau- 
chery. . Not such, reader, are the 
reminiscences and adventures 
which I am about to confide to 
thee. They may not, perhaps, 
coincide with that strict propriety 
which it is necessary to assume 
at five-and-forty ; but it must be 
remembered that they were the 
acts of young fellows, over whose 
heads had passed scarce more than 
twenty summers. 

And first let me tell you how 
it was that I was induced to jot 
down these reminiscences. 

A few days ago, I was spending 
a part of my vacation with my 
old friend Ned Jackson, who is 
now the rector of a parish in 
North Wales, having, by singular 
good fortune, obtained a comfort- 
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able living long before the time 
of life at which parsons are gener- 
ally justified in looking for that 
climax of their aspirations. He 
had several of his and my old 
college friends staying with him 
at different times, during the 
period of my visit, and these were 
for ever beseeching me to give to 
the world a history of the‘ larks’ 
which, as they affirmed, had given 
‘a distinct form’ to our May- 
terms. Now, as I told them, it 
is very easy to talk over those 
things, and laugh heartily at them, 
and be excessively amused at 
them, when the circle of one’s 
listeners is composed solely of 
those who have a personal interest 
in the narration, as having them- 
selves played a prominent part in 
some, if not all, of the scenes 
narrated ; but when you come to 
the world outside, it is scarcely 
probable that it will evince a 
similar interest in such a narrative. 
But there is one series of remi- 
niscences and adventures which I 
thought might possibly interest, 
or at least amuse, the great out- 
side audience, that is, the events 
connected with the marriage, or 
rather the courtship, of my old 
friend Ned Jackson, which cer- 
tainly had a dash of the romantic 
about it. Whenever I have been 
a guest in Ned’s house, he and I 
and his pretty young wife have 
been invariably accustomed to 
spend hours in recounting the 
curious circumstances connected 
with their courtship. And as I 
have their full permission to make 
these circumstances public, if you 
will bear with me, reader, I will 
now relate them to you. Let me 
therefore begin in the orthodox 
style. 

It was a beautiful evening in 
May. Ned and I had been play- 
ing cricket almost all day on 
Parker's Piece; we had finished 
our game, and having refreshed 
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ourselves with a good wash, we 
proceeded to stroll slowly along 
the streets. Finding ourselves at 
length rapidly approaching the 
limits of the town, it was pro- 
posed that we should pay a visit 
to the station, which, in addition 
to its beer, could boast of some of 
the very prettiest waitresses in the 
town. Thither then we directed 
our steps, and soon found our- 
selves in the refreshment-rooms, 
chatting across the counter to two 
of the prettiest of the girls, most 
ladylike young women, and quaf- 
fing bitter ale from those tankards 
which are considered indispens- 
able to the University, and with- 
out which ‘’Varsity men’ are 
popularly supposed to be un- 
able to appreciate the taste of malt 
liquors. Moreover, contrary to all 
by-laws of the company, we pro- 
ceeded to fill and smoke that 
silent but invaluable eompanion, 
the domestic pipe. We were thus 
agreeably engaged, when, hark! 
a whistle in the distance, the rush 
of approaching wheels, the inar- 
ticulate yells of porters, a hissing, 
a fuming, a deafening noise right 
in front of the refreshment-rooms, 
—the down train! Arm-in-arm 
we left the fascinating damsels at 
the counter, and proceeded to in- 
spect the travellers. We found 
very little beauty to attract us, 
and we were on the point of turn- 
ing in to enjoy the society of the 
fair waitresses again, when Ned 
suddenly clutched me by the arm, 
at the same time exclaiming, 

‘ By Jove, there’s a pretty girl!’ 

I turned and looked in the di- 
rection to which he pointed, and 
there, sure enough, was a very 
handsome girl, accompanied by an 
old man, to all appearance her 
father, who seemed also, by his 
dress, carriage, and fierce mous- 
tache, to be a military veteran. 
The old boy was very sharp and 
testy with the porters about some 


of his luggage, which he was un- 
able to lay his hands upon ; and 
whilst he was engaged in slanging 
them we passed the young lady, 
and favoured her with a searching 
glance, to which she responded 
with a merry twinkle of the eyes 
and a slight scarcely-perceptible 
smile. These tokens of course we 
interpreted favourably to ourselves, 
and flattered ourselves that our 
prepossessing exteriors had pro- 
duced an effect on the fair demoi- 
selle. Inashort time the luggage 
was cleared away, the train had 
rolled off on its journey, such of 
the passengers as the "bus had not 
carried off into the town had sub- 
sided into refreshment-rooms and 
waiting-rooms, and the platform 
was left comparatively desolate. 
In the bustle consequent on the 
train’s departure we had lost sight 
of the object of our attentions, but 
great was our delight at now ob- 
serving her seated by herself at 
the farther end of the platform. 
Towards her, then, of course we 
casually strolled. The stern 
parent had for a moment left his 
charge, and was pursuing his rest- 
less fidgety inquiries among the 
porters at the luggage-office. We 
had now leisure to observe our 
fair enchantress. She was a tall 
fine-looking girl, with rich clusters 
of dark-brown hair and a pair of 
mischievous hazel eyes, which 
glanced slyly up at us from the 
book which she was ostensibly 
perusing. By and by her father, 
or guardian, or whatever he might 
be, rejoined her, and the two 
paced the platform together, whilst 
we kept continually passing and 
repassing them, never failing to 
elicit each time a quick sly look 
from the bright brown eyes. 

Once more the fidgety old gen- 
tleman left the young lady, and 
she quietly seated herself as before 
and opened her book. This time, 
as we passed her, Ned dropped a 

















rosebud at her feet, or at least as 
near to them as he could contrive 
to do in his hurry ; and when we 
turned back at the end of our 
promenade, great was his excite- 
ment and eagerness to discover 
whether she had deigned to accept 
this humble offering of admiration, 
whether she had picked it up from 
the ground or suffered it to lie 
there unheeded. We passed her ; 
but no look of recognition met us 
this time, and the rosebud lay un- 
touched where Ned had dropped 
it. This was decidedly discourag- 
ing, and Ned’s face wore a look of 
most comical distress. I laughed, 
and said, 

‘Vl tell you what it is, Ned, 
my boy; you’ve just gone a little 
too far ; she’ll never pick up that 
flower, you know.’ 

‘Tl bet you she does,’ retorted 
Ned. 

‘Done!’ said I. ‘I'll bet you 
half-a-sov. she doesn’t.’ . 

‘So you shall,’ replied Ned, and 
again we passed the unconscious 
subject of our wager. No smile, 
no look—the flower still lying on 
the ground. Once more we tried 
to attract her attention, but with 
the same want of success. So, 
disheartened and disgusted, Ned 
walked out of the station. 

I was in high glee at the 
thoughts of pocketing my half- 
sovereign ; so I said, 

‘Come, Ned, let’s try what sort 
of a tap they keep in the tavern 
over the way, and then we can go 
back and see whether anything 
has happened in our absence.’ 

We entered the tavern, and 
presently emerged from it the 
better men by a pint of bitter 
each. Again we stood on the 
platform. The objects of our 
curiosity were walking up and 
down ; they drew near to us. I 
felt Ned start, saw a flush come 
to his chesk; then his hand 
gripped my arin. 
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‘ There, there! By Jove, she’s 
got it in her hand; look!’ he 
whispered loudly. And, sure 
enough, she had the rosebud in 
her dainty fingers, and was enjoy- 
ing its perfume, while from her 
lips and eyes, unseen by the grim 
guardian beside her, there beamed 
a most gracious and bewitching 
smile on Ned. 

Directly they had passed us 
Ned gave vent to his feelings by 
giving me a triumphant dig in the 
ribs, and indulging in a series of 
eccentric evolutions expressive of 
intense delight. I was really in 
mortal fear lest he should irre- 
trievably commit himself with the 
young lady and her father by 
some rash and insane procedure. 
But I was thankful to find that 
the expression of his passionate 
admiration and joy was confined 
to a look and a smile. 

At last that inexorable tyrant 
Time, who will wait for no man, 
brought the hour appointed for 
the train to start by -which our 
fair unknown was to be suddenly 
whirled away from our sight. 
Some minutes before the train was 
due we became aware that her 
departure was at hand from the 
excited mannerand ceaseless bustle 
of the old gentleman. ‘At length, 
with deafening whistle and grind- 
ing creak, up came the train. A 
confused mass of struggling pas- 
sengers and officials, excruciating 
cries of ‘ Any more for the Hitchin 
train? ‘This way for the Hitchin 
train ! ‘Take your seats, please, 
for the Hitchin train!’ ‘Tickets, 
please!’ A shrill whistle from the 
inspector, a piercing shriek in an- 
swer from the engine—jumble, 
jolt, rumble, snort, puff, fume— 
the train is off. A fair head peer- 
ing from a window, a pretty hand 
kissed, a rosebud waved, and the 
great bridge’s archway shuts out 
from our sight the last glimpse 
of our fair unknown. Wistfully 
MM 
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Ned gazed down the track along 
which his enchantress had vanish- 
ed, his thoughts all chasing the 
flying train. 

At length I stole him from his 
reverie, persuaded him to refresh 
himself with one more glass of 
beer, and then we both left the 
station. And, certes, our walk 
home was not a lively one ; for 
not a word could I extract from 
Ned, by fair means or foul, dur- 
ing the whole of the way. 

It was some time before Ned 
got over his sudden attack of love- 
fever ; but at length I and one or 
two others of his friends, to whom 
I had confided the story, laughed 
and chaffed him out of it, until 
he began to see the egregious folly 
and the extreme stupidity of 
growing spooney on a girl whom 
he had only seen once in his life, 
and that just for an hour, to 
whom he had never spoken a 
word, and whom, in all human 
probability, he would never set 
eyes upon again. 

Well, the subject was forgotten 
between us; other events, the 
usual exhilarating incidents of a 
May-term, and adventures of 
various descriptions, served to 
dispel from Ned’s mind the image 
of the fair ‘ Stationer,’ as we chaff- 
ingly called her. 

One beautiful evening towards 
the close of the term, Ned and I 
had driven over to a village some 
ten miles distant, where was 
an inn, in which inn were three 
very lively and agreeable young 
ladies, and eke some excellent 
malt liquor. It was a drive 


which we were often in the habit - 


of taking; and, indeed, not we 
only, but many other members of 
our time-honoured seat of learn- 
ing. For in this inn the under- 
graduate mind was pervaded with 
a sense of rural quiet and enjoy- 
ment which was inexpressibly re- 
freshing after the disagreeable 


racket of the University, rows 
with lecturers, and notices from 
deans. With perfect truth, I 
may say that never have I passed 
more peaceful and happy hours 
than when stretched idly on its 
garden grass, soothed by the 
*‘ balmy bliss’ of pipe and pewter, 
while through the window came, 
ringing merrily, the laughter and 
the prattle of the pretty barmaids. 

Old Rose Inn, should these 
pages ever meet the eye of thine 
occupants, I would tell them that 
all my memories of thee are jolly; 
that it is pleasant now to look 
back upon the hours which I 
have spent within thy walls ; that, 
as I sit now in my dingy rooms 
in town, I can see thy white 
gables and thy swinging sign- 
board; I can smell the scent of 
roses in thy garden; I can see 
the greensward where I have so 
often lain; I can hear the bees 
humming in that old nest of theirs 
in the hollow of the wall ; I can 
see the big parlour with its bur- 
nished pewters; I can see the 
beefsteaks smoking on the board; 
and I can see our company, hun- 
gry from their ride, revelling in 
the simple feast. 

Old Rose Inn, when I smoke 
my solitary evening pipe, I can 
see thee and thine so plainly in 
my mind's eye, that I could fancy 
I was once more a freshman mak- 
ing a jolly evening of it beneath 
thy comfortable old roof, and for- 
getting the existence of deans and 
tutors, exams and chapels, under 
the influence of thy hospitable 
cheer. For thy beer, old Rose 
Inn, had such power as poets 
gave to Lethe’s fabled waters. 
Once quaff a long draught from 
the cool refreshing pewter and 
‘the ’Varsity, with all its anxie- 
ties and cares, its duns and its 
dons, was for the time obliterated 
from the memory, only to be re- 
called when that swift sharp rush 
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‘vas made, in cap and gown, from 
the stables, and we glided breath- 
less through the porter’s lodge as 
the last stroke of twelve was 
booming through the night air. 

Again, again must I entreat thy 
pardon, gracious reader, for this 
long digression; but did I not 
tell thee at the outset that this is 
a sketch of reminiscences as well 
as of adventures of a May-term ; 
and what reminiscences of a May- 
term would be complete without 
mention of the old Rose Inn, the 
rendezvous of so many good and 
jolly fellows in the sunny days 
of May? Be satisfied; I have 
now pulled my Fancy in; she is 
apt to bolt with me, as you have 
no doubt discovered; but the 
curb is too strong to allow her to 
gallop far with me. 

If you can carry your recollec- 
tion so far back as the point from 
which this digression started, you 
will remember that I stated that 
one evening—it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say it was a beautiful 
evening—Ned and I drove over 
to this Rose Inn, the memories 
and associations connected with 
which have had, as you have seen, 
such a powerful effect upon my 
feelings. We had spent, as usual, 
a very jolly evening there, and 
were returning home in the bright 
moonlight, the old mare trotting 
bravely out at ten miles an hour, 
when we arrived at a village which 
was about half-way between the 
limits of our journey. Here we 
always felt bound to stop for pur- 
poses of ‘ liquoring up ;’ and here, 
accordingly, we pulled up on the 
present occasion. 

Just as we arrived a trap was 
leaving the door; it was forced 
to pass very close to us on account 
of a horse-trough in front of the 
house. There was one person 
seated in it, an elderly gentleman. 
His features seemed familiar to 
me ; but I could not recollect 
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where I had seen him before. In 
another instant I should have for- 
gotten all about him, had I not 
felt my arm suddenly grasped by 
Ned, who was closer to the old 
party than I was. 

‘By Jove, Tom, the “ Sta- 
tioner’s” governor !’ he exclaimed, 

I looked round at him, and 
sure enough it was he—the com- 
panion of our will-o’ -the- wisp 
charmer at the station. 

‘ Boy,’ said I, leaning over to 
speak to a youth who was about 
to hold our mare,—‘ boy, who is 
that old fellow, and where does 
he live ? 

‘I dun’t knoa who a be,’ an- 
swered the boy; ‘ but a lives not 
aboove a moile frem this’n on the 
roight soide o’ the road.’ 

‘Let’s follow the old fellow 
and find out where he keeps,’ said 
Ned. 

‘ Nonsense,’ I replied; ‘let’s 
have some beer and be off home.’ 

But as Ned was urgent in his 
entreaties that I should follow the 
old fellow, and as all his old pas- 
sion seemed suddenly rekindled, 
I consented to go, at the same 
time prudently adopting precau- 
tions against any rash proceedings 
on Ned’s part, by taking up on 
the back seat the small boy who 
had given such information as he 
could with reference to the old 
gentleman and his whereabouts. 

So we turned, and proceeded 
cautiously to track our elderly 
quarry to his den. We wentslowly, 
and kept just within earshot of 
his wheels. At last he stopped: 
we drove steadily on, and passed 
him just as he was taking his 
horse through a gate which was 
the entrance to an avenue, leading 
to a house embosomed among 
trees. 

‘ Now we've spotted him,’ said 
I,‘ and we may as well turn back.’ 

* Not a bit of it,’ rejoined Nea. 
‘I intend to go down and recon- 
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noitre, and try to get a glimpse 
of her.’ 

After a short discussion as to 
the advisability of this plan, I 
finally gave in; and remarking, 
‘Well, well, Wilful must what 
Wilful will,’ I pulled the trap up 
alongside the hedge ; and giving 
the mare into the boy’s hands, 
with awful warnings and strict 
injunctions as to faithfulness and 
secrecy on pain of losing the very 
substantial reward which awaited 
him if he served us truly, we both 
walked warily down the avenue 
towards the house. 

It was a good-sized, square, 
commodious building, with no 
pretensions toarchitectural beauty, 
surrounded entirely with wood, 
and with a smooth spacious lawn 
in front. So much we made of 
it as we surveyed it from among 
the trees. We were on the point 
of advancing nearer, when we were 
startled by the sound of voices 
and footsteps, and there emerged 
from some back part of the estab- 
lishment the master himself, ac- 
companied by one of his men- 
servants. They passed within a 
short distance of us, and in passing 
there fell a remark from the old 
gentleman which caused both of 
us to prick up ourears. He asked 
his man this question, ‘ Did your 
young mistress take her ride to- 
day? ‘She did, sir, was the 
man’s answer. 

Here, then, was something 
gained, at any rate. We were now 
certain that the young lady resided 
there, and all that we had to do 
hereafter was to find some oppor- 
tunity or devise some plan for 
meeting her. But Ned was not 
satisfied until he had made an 
attempt that very night to catch 
a glimpse of the object of our 
search ; so he proceeded to grope 
his way along the wall until he 
cme to a window on the ground- 
floor, in which was a light. But 


the blinds were down, and all his 
efforts to obtain a vision of the 
interior of the room were unavail- 
ing. At last the shadow of a 
female figure flitted across the 
blind. Ned was positive in his 
assertions that it was our heroine, 
and no one else; and though I 
thought that it might have been, 
with at least equal probability, 
the shadow of a servant-maid, I 
held my tongue, and humoured 
him in his fancy ; and finally with 
some difficulty induced him to 
tear himself away from the spot 
which contained so much that 
was dear to him. 

Our young guide having been 
rewarded with half-a-crown from 
each of us, and having been 
strictly enjoined to secrecy, we 
rattled off at a smart pace home. 
But all our efforts to reach col- 
lege before midnight were un- 
availing. We only got slanged 
by the stable-keeper for distressing 
his horse, and did not reach our 
rooms till 12.30; for which fla- 
grant irregularity we had duly to 
account to the dean the following 
morning. 


II. 


Ir is needless to recount the 
several unsuccessful expeditions 
which we undertook in search of 
the ‘Stationer.’ We went past 
the house almost every day, strolled 
round it, but all to no purpose : 
she was invisible. 

It was, I should think, some 
ten days after our first nocturnal 
visit to the house that we drove 
out one evening, as was our wont, 
not to look after the ‘ Stationer’— 
for we had given her up as hope- 
less—but to spend a jolly evening 
at the Rose. We had driven 
through the village which con- 
tained our half-way house, and 
were on the open road again, 














when we observed a lady on horse- 
back in front of us. She was 
walking her horse quietly along 
the side of the road; but the 
animal, hearing our wheels behind 
it, began to quicken its pace, went 
off at a canter, and was lost to 
our view through a turning of the 
road. On driving round the 
corner, we found the lady standing 
at a gate which her horse was too 
restless to allow her to open. In- 
fluenced by a natural feeling of 
gallantry, I pulled up our horse, 
and Ned jumped out to unfasten 
the gate. On hearing us stop, 
the lady turned her head, and by 
so doing displayed to our view 
the well-known features of the 
*Stationer.’ There was a little 
confusion and some blushes on all 
sides as Ned politely took off his 
hat, and I did the same, whilst 
she acknowledged our salute with 
a bow. As he was leading her 
horse through the gate—and an 
uncommonly hard gate to operi it 
was, to judge from the time occu- 
pied in the operation—Ned man- 
aged cleverly to slip into her 
hand abillet doux, composed some- 
thing like a week before, and some 
whispered words passed between 
them, of a tender amorous nature, 
I imagine; at all events, Ned 
came back to the trap with his 
face one glow of delight, whilst, 
with a wave of her hand and a 
toss of her pretty head, the lovely 
‘Stationer’ cantered down the 
avenue. 

‘Well, what’s the game now? 
I asked, as soon as Ned was re- 
seated in the trap, and we were 
fairly off. 

‘Why, I’m to be there a little 
after ten to-night. The old gen- 
tleman is ill in bed, and she'll be 
there to meet me.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ said I, incredu- 
lously. 

‘ True, upon my word " returned 
Ned warmly. ‘ Look here!’ hold- 
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ing up a tiny little gold whistle. 
‘She gave me this. I’m to blow 
softly on it under the window— 
that’s the signal; then she'll 
come.’ 

‘Well, I’m blessed! You area 
lucky fellow, Ned, to be in for 
such a capitally romantic love- 
adventure already.’ And I will 
confess to a little pang of jealousy 
as I made the remark. 

There were several fellows over 
at the Rose when we arrived, but, 
as you may imagine, all our united 
efforts failed to get much jolly 
companionship out of Ned; he 
was completely preoccupied, and 
was longing secretly for the hour 
of our departure to arrive. At last 
that hour came. 

Theevening had yuite changed ; 
the sky was cloudy, the night 
dark, and fitful gusts of wind, 
accompanied by a steady drizzling 
rain, made driving anything but 
comfortable, especially as we were 
totally unprepared for such a 
change of weather. 

It was agreed that we were both 
to proceed together to the house, 
as in case of accident it was better 
that I should be within hail to 
come to Ned’s assistance. So we 
put up our trap at a small 1oad- 
side inn, with orders that the 
horse was to be left in the shafts, 
as we should very shortly return, 
and then we trudged steadily 
along to the entrance-gate. On 
arriving in the vicinity of the 
house, [ took up my position under 
a fine old tree, which was furnished 
with a seat, and, having lit my 
pipe previously, I told Ned that 
I would wait for him there, at the 
same time conjuring him to make 
his interview as short as possible, 
in consideration of his friend ex- 
posed to the inclement elements. 

My companion disappeared in 
the darkness, and I was left alone 
with my thoughts. I strained my 
ears to catch any sound by which 
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to learn whether Ned had been 
‘sold’ or not in the appointment 
made by this lively and not very 
scrupulous young lady. I suc- 
ceeded in detecting a very low 
soft whistle, and, some minutes 
afterwards, I fancied that I heard 
a window gently and cautiously 
drawn up. At all events Ned 
did not return, so I concluded 
that his enslaver had kept her 
appointment, and that he was now 
in the Elysium of her presence. 
Slowly, very slowly—wearily, 
very wearily—did the minutes 
drag themselves along. I seemed 
+o have been waiting there more 
than an hour when I fell into a 
profound ‘brown study,’ from 
which I was suddenly startled 
by a sharp ringing sound, then 
all was silent. I listened atten- 
tively. Presently a window was 
carefully let down; then I heard 
a loud ‘ Ist ’ from Ned, to which I 
responded, and advanced towards 
the house. I whispered loudly, 
‘ Ned !’ and was answered directly 
by, ‘ Here you are!’ ‘Come on,’ 
I whispered again ; and I could 
just trace the outline of a figure 
groping its way along the wall 
or side of the house. ‘ Coming,’ 
was the answer. When all ofa 
sudden there was a loud exclama- 
tion, a tremendous crash, and 
down came Ned, head over heels, 
to my very feet, amidst a mingled 
ruin of plants and pottery. 1 felt 
my heart jump to my mouth, as 
the saying is, at the sound. But 
I recovered my _ self-possession 
directly, and at once commenced 
to drag Ned away, who was 
lying where he had fallen, growl- 
ing and rubbing his shins. I 
pulled him into the doorway of 
an outhouse which was as dark 
as pitch ; and we were only just 
in time too, for a window above 
was violently thrown up, and a 
hoarse gruff voice demanded, 
‘Who's there? After repeating 
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this demand two or three times, 
the voice exclaimed fiercely, ‘If 
you don’t answer I shall fire !’ and 
straightway we heard the click of 
a hammer, and, a second later, a 
bright flash of fire streamed down 
from the window, while the woods 
echoed to the report of a pistol. 

‘By Jove,’ whispered I, ‘ it’s 
a lucky job I lugged you away so 
soon, or else you’d have stood a 
good chance of having a bullet in 
your carcass by this time ; the old 
fellow fired slap down where the 
noise came from.’ 

We lay perfectly still for a few 
minutes ; but then, hearing sounds 
of persons moving about inside, 
we considered it advisable to 
make off, as it seemed probable 
that the old gentleman had roused 
the house. So we glided off among 
the trees, and when we got fairly 
away from the grounds we bolted 
like fawns along the road, until 
we arrived at our roadside inn. 
In another moment we were seated 
in our trap, and were off home- 
wards at a pace that defied pur- 
suit. 

As soon as we had both re- 
covered our breath and collected 
our disturbed senses, I began to 
speak. 

‘Well, Ned, you're a nice fel- 
low to go about on secret ad- 
ventures at night; if you always 
kick up such an infernal row as 
that when you're engaged in such 
enterprises, it’s my opinion that 
you won't be long before you 
come to grief.’ 

‘Hang it,’ said Ned, ‘I didn’t 
know those confounded flower- 
pots and steps were there, or else 
I shouldn’t have tumbled over 
them, and barked my shins, and 
braised my arms and ribs, as I 
have done.’ 

‘Who made that first row? I 
asked. 

‘O, that was Carry ? (‘ Humph, 
her name is Carry, is it ? thought 

















I.) ‘She hitched her dress, by 
some means or other, in a large 
tray, which came tumbling down, 
frightening us out of our wits ; 
and then, you know, she had to 
shut the window down, and cut 
away like steam.’ 

‘You saw your charming 
“ Stationer,” then? I inquired. 

* My dear fellow, yes ; and she’s 
the jolliest girl I ever met in 
my life.’ 

‘Well, how are you guing to 
manage about seeing her again ? 

‘O, we've arranged all about 
that! The day after to-morrow 
is the village-feast, and her 
governor goes to London the 
evening before, if he’s . well 
enough, and all the servants and 
people about will be at the feast, 
so we shall be nice and quiet.’ 

‘Yes ; but suppose the gover- 
nor isn’t well enough to go to 
London, how then? 

*O, she’s to write and let m 
know in the morning.’ . 

‘ Well, I’m sure, you two have 
settled matters very coolly and 
comfortably between yourselves.’ 

With this closing observation of 
mine the conversation terminated. 
Such. was our adventure, the suc- 
cess of which, in my estimation, 
was dubious; but Ned was of 
opinion that nothing could have 
been more completely successful 
and delightful than its results. 

The ‘day after to-morrow’ 
came, and with it came a letter 
for Ned from Carry, informing 
him that her father had gone off 
to London on the evening pre- 
vious, and would probably stay 
there a fortnight or more. This 
was welcome news for Ned, who, 
I am convinced, thought of no- 
thing but the prospective meeting 
all day, though I kept him hard 
at work at cricket for some two 
or three hours on ‘ the Piece.’ 

At last we started, and in half 
an hour pulled up at our half-way 
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house, which was the head-quarters 
of the village-feast. We found 
several ‘’Varsity men’ there al- 
ready, and the usual amount of 
loutish country yokels escorting 
their sweethearts with a degree 
of ease and grate which one 
might expect a rhinoceros to dis- 
play in beauing about a young 
antelope. There was also a large 
dancing-booth, in which the same 
personages footed it ‘ on the light 
fantastic toe’ with as much ele- 
gance as a newly-imported and 
totally - uneducated Polar bear 
might exhibit in his first trial on 
hot bricks. However, these simple 
folks seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves to the full, in their rough 
homely manner. And even we, 
proud aristocrats, did not disdain 
to take a partner in a country jig 
on the green outside the booth ; 
as we found that place close and 
stifling to a degree which our 
pampered natures were unable to 
endure. And many were the 
scowls and ill-favoured glances 
which we received from indig- 
nant and jealous John, as he saw 
his Mary tripping it about with 
a young college-gent. 

Then we amused ourselves by 
sitting with the elderly parties, 
old farmers quietly smoking their 
pipes, and by making them drink 
beer to an extent which they had 
never experienced before; then, 
as they grew jollier and jollier, 
we struck up songs with rollicking 
choruses, to which the company 
did ample justice. 

We’ Varsity men’ agreed among 
ourselves all to leave at once, in 
case there should be any ill-feeling 
towards us displayed by the 
already half-tipsy yokels. Hav- 
ing made this prudent agreement, 
I, by and by, received a signal 
from Ned; whereupon I joined 
him, and we both left the inn and 
strolled up the village towards 
the house which had the distin- 
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guished honour of holding that 
priceless treasure yclept Carry, or, 
more familiarly, the ‘ Stationer.’ 

We discovered that young lady 
walking among the shrubberies, 
and after Ned had formally in- 
troduced me to her, the young 
couple wandered off together, 
leaving me to recline and smoke 
my pipe at my leisure. 

I had been lying there some 
time, when, finding that the grass 
had become unpleasantly damp, I 
rose to my feet, and began to take 
a short promenade, in which exer- 
cise I was presently interrupted 
by no less a person than the gar- 
dener, as I soon learnt. He came 
up to me, and said, somewhat 
gruffly, 

‘What be you a-doin’ ’ere at 
this toime o’ noight, young man?’ 

‘Who may you be, my friend? 
asked I. 

‘Who be I? Ibe the gardener ; 
and it be moy bissiness to turn all 
stragglers off these ere grounds.’ 

* Indeed,’ said I coolly, leaning 
against a tree as I spoke; ‘ but 
suppose a straggler doesn’t choose 
to go away for you, eh? 

‘1'll foind summun as ull make 
’im goo.’ 

‘Nonsense, my good fellow,’ 
said I carelessly, ‘ you know better. 
Here’s half-a-crown for you; you 
can go away; and if I find that 
you've held your tongue, I'll give 
you half-a-sovereign when | see 
you again.’ 

‘ Thankee, sur; you’re a gentle- 
man ; and, touching his hat and 
tipping me a knowing wink as 
he did so, the gardener went 
away. 

Before long, but not before I 
was heartily tired of waiting, 
Master Ned made his appearance, 
evidently in a high state of hap- 
piness ; and we retraced our steps 
to the feast, Ned all the way 
along launching out into the most 
rapturous descriptions of the 
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general beauty and perfections of 
his newly-found inamorata. 

On arriving at the scene of fes- 
tivity, we found some little com- 
motion existing, owing to the 
arrival of a party of rather inebri- 
ated undergraduates, who were 
too reckless to care what they did 
or whom they insulted. So, dur- 
ing our absence, one of the party, 
a tall handsome fellow, had been 
amusing himself by knocking off 
the hats of all the country bump- 
kins who came within his reach, 
and then, with the gravest pos- 
sible politeness, handing to each 
man whose hat had suffered a 
shilling by way of compensation. 
However, in time this joke grew 
rather too serious; dissatisfied 
murmurs and ominous grumblings 
began to make themselves heard 
from various parts of the crowd. 
Things had reached this pitch 
when we returned. We were at 
once appealed to by the few sober 
‘’Varsity men’ present to do our 
best to get these noisy fellows 
away before any more harm was 
done. I fortunately happened to 
know the big fellow who was 
making himself most conspicuous; 
so I led him aside, and succeeded 
in so far quieting him that he lis- 
tened to reason, and agreed to 
leave the place directly along with 
the rest of us. 

We were working our way out 
through the crowd, when my big 
unruly friend found an impedi- 
ment in his path in the shape of 
a huge country lout, who was 
standing with: his back towards 
us talking to a girl. Giving him 
a violent push, my noisy comrade 
exclaimed aloud, ‘ Now then, you 
great yokel-hog, make room! The 
fellow turned round savagely, 
stared at us, and then, stretching 
his face forwards, shouted, ‘ Who 
are yer callin’ a yokel-og, yer 
college-snob? as he said these 
words he put himself in a defiant 


















attitude right in front of us. My 
friend’s only answer was a swinge- 
ing left-hander straight from the 
shoulder, which sent the bucolic 
spinning back among the crowd. 
‘A fight, a fight! was the cry 
directly. The man who had been 
hit jumped forward, and lunged 
out viciously with a sweeping hit 
at his antagonist ; but my friend 
was sober enough to box, the blow 
was guarded, and a crashing right- 
handed slog sent the enraged 
bumpkin on his back and taught 
him that it was dangerous to 
meddle with a man who had 
rowed ‘five’ in the ‘’ Varsity boat.’ 
This was the signal for a general 
onset. We were attacked on all 
sides, for the country lads had 
their blood now thoroughly up. 
Our party were, fortunately, all 
together. We numbered about a 
dozen, of whom all, with the ex- 
ception of two, were big, strong, 
able men. The two non-fighting 
men we succeeded in getting out 
unobserved, and instructed them 
to have the horses put-to directly, 
whilst we defended ourselves as 
well as we could against the louts. 
And a very formidable defence 
we made for a good quarter of an 
hour, and many a horny-handed 
young boor found out to his cost 
how hard ‘ the college gentlemen’ 
could hit. At last we received 
intelligence that our horses and 
traps were ready. The louts were 
beginning to outnumber us, and 
we had to fight our way slowly, 
step by step, back to the door, 
through which we began, one by 
one, to retreat. How we should 
ever have managed to make good 
our escape and gain our traps in 
safety, but for the plucky dodge 
of the fellow who tirst commenced 
the row, I am at a loss to conceive. 
He spied a great wooden bar be- 
hind the door, which was used in 
fastening it up; seizing this in 
both hands, he made a rush at the 
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mob. Swinging it in his powerful 
arms, he felled two or three of 
the foremost of the foe, and made 
the rest all recoil before him, as 
he whirled this tremendous club 
around his head. Then quickly 
darting inside, he shut the door, 
put the bar across it, and in 
another minute we were all off at 
a gallop amid the hoots and yells 
of the baffled rustics. And most 
fervently did we thank our stars 
for such an extremely fortunate 
extrication from that very awk- 
ward and disagreeable dilemma. 
As none of Ned’s subsequent 
interviews with his darling Carry 
were signalised by any mishap or 
incident worthy of record, I shall 
pass them over without notice, 
merely stating that they were fre- 
quent and satisfactory. He had 
now dispensed with my services 
as a companion on these occasions; 
and it was, therefore, with some 
surprise and a deep sense of the 
honour conferred upon me that I 
found myself once more asked to 
accompany Ned on one of his 
visits of affection. He had re- 
ceived from the ‘ Stationer’ an in- 
vitation to a large tea-drinking in 
the open air, in which ceremony 
she was to assist by presiding over 
a tray ; and as my name was in- 
cluded in the invitation, I con- 
sented to go with Ned. Nor 
shall I readily forget the calm 
manner in which he went up and 
shook hands with her before all 
the company, and then comfort- 
ably seated himself by her side. 
Everything was done in such an 
open manner that it was impos- 
sible for any one to harbour any 
suspicion; it was quite natural, 
people thought, that she should 
act in a warm and friendly man- 
ner towards one who was evi- 
dently a near relation. He walked 
home with her when the proceed- 
ings terminated, and then returned 
to college with me, during the 
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space of half an hour pouring the 
tale of all his love into my drowsy 
and not very attentive ear. From 
what I saw that day I judged that 
my friend’s suit was progressing 
as favourably as even his most 
sanguine hopes could have anti- 
cipated. I heard very little of 
his proceedings for sometime after, 
until one day he came to me with 
a very long face, and informed me 
that he had got into a hobble 
from which he wished me to 
assist him in extricating himself. 
He then began a dismal story, 
from which I gathered that he 
had made an arrangement to 
travel up to London by train with 
the young lady; but that, unfor- 
tunately, the letter containing the 
definite announcement of his plans 
had accidentally fallen, either in 
whole or in part, into the posses- 
sion of the housekeeper, who had 
made the young lady’s father ac- 
quainted with this pleasant little 
scheme for travelling, and it had, 
accordingly, been knocked on the 
head. He therefore now asked 
my advice on the subject as to 
what further steps he should take 
in the matter. I gave it to him; 
it briefly amounted to this: ‘ Don’t 
get into hot water about that girl. 
Leave this travellingscheme alone, 
and be content to wait till the 
end of the Long before you see 
her again, when all this unplea- 
santness will have blown over.’ 
This was very good advice, no 
doubt ; but it was not the kind 
of advice which an ardent lover 
was likely to acquiesce in, and it 
was, therefore, not very surprising 
that Ned utterly scouted such an 
idea. 

A day or two after, he came 
and informed me that he had hit 
upon another device, in which he 
required my assistance in order 
to carry it successfully into exe- 
cution. He was going, he said, 
to take. a dogeart and pick her 
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up at a place agreed upon between 
them, then drive to some station 
a few miles off, so as to put the 
old people off the scent, and 
thence book to London. What 
on earth they were going to do 
when they got there, he did not 
explain. He wanted me to ac- 
company him to drive the trap 
back again to the livery-stables. 

I was dull in spirits and in 
want of some excitement, so, 
strange as it may seem, J agreed 
to this proposal without much 
hesitation. The day appointed 
arrived, and we drove to the tryst- 
ing-place; but there was no ap- 
pearance of the young lady—not a 
vestige of her was to be seen. We 
waited an hour, two hours, two 
hours anda half: still no symptoms 
of the approach of the. fair run- 
away. At last,in despair, we gave 
the case up as hopeless, and Ned 
drove back, gloomy and discon- 
solate. 

The next morning Miss Carry’s 
non-appearance at the rendezvous 
was satisfactorily explained by a 
letter from her own hand. Her 
father had returned suddenly from 
town, had lectured her severely 
on her levity and impropriety of 
conduct, and, finally, had insisted 
on her accompanying him imme- 
diately down to Devonshire, whi- 
ther she would already be on her 
journey when Ned received her 
letter. The epistle concluded 
with a most affectionate farewell, 
and earnest hopes of a future meet- 
ing under more propitious circum- 
stances. She stated that her father 
was in ignorance of Ned’s name, 
but that he had intimated his in- 
tention of making strict inquiries 
with the view of discovering it. 
She felt perfectly confident that 
Ned would trust her not to betray 
him. 

And so the affair ended ; for I 
recommended Ned to go off home 
at once, and trust to chance for 




















receiving information of his lady- 
love. This time he took my ad- 
vice, and—would you believe it? 
—when we met again, after the 
Long, he positively assured me 
that there was not left in his heart 
a trace of the spell which had been 
thrown over him by the bright 
eyes and sunny smiles of the ‘ Sta- 
tioner.’ 


A year flew by, and once more 
it was the May-term—this time 
for us a May-term of stern and 
dread importance, for at the close 
of it loomed gigantic that terrible 
ordeal through which it is neces- 
sary to pass before the eye can be 
gratified with the sight of those 
pleasant letters B.A. appended to 
one’s name. For this event Ned 
and I were both vigorously pre- 
paring, having, as is usually the 
ease, spent seven terms in idle- 
ness, and then crammed all the 
reading, which should have been 
the work of three years, into the 
short space of two terms, or even 
less time than that. 

I was one morning sitting in 
my rooms after breakfast, smoking 
my early pipe and opening my 
letters, when Ned made his ap- 
pearance, as he very often did at 
that time of the day, for he kept 
on the next staircase to me. I 
was engaged in perusing a letter 
at the moment he entered, so with 
the brief salutation, ‘ Morning, old 
fellow ! he sat down and smoked 
in silence. Having finished the 
document on which I had been 
intent, I placed it on the table, 
threw one leg over the arm of the 
chair, and, turning to Ned, said, 

‘ Ned, that rich uncle of mine, 
whom you have often heard me 
speak of, has taken it into his head 
to come and pay a visit to this 
time-honoured and ancient seat of 
learning. He is bringing his wife 
with him and a young lady, whose 
name I can’t decipher, an orphan, 
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whom he and my aunt have lately 
adopted ; so I shall expect you to 
give me your valuable assistance 
in lionising them about.’ 

‘Only too happy, I’m sure,’ 
grunted Ned, without taking his 
pipe from his lips. 

‘ Well, they’ll be here on Wed- 
nesday evening ; so I shall expect 
you to come to breakfast at nine 
o'clock on Thursday, to be for- 
mally introduced to them.’ 

‘ All right,’ was my friend’s re- 
ply, and the conversation turned 
upon other topics. 

On the Wednesday evening I 
went to meet them at the station ; 
and there were certain points 
about my manner of welcoming 
them, which, toany one acquainted 
with my ordinary habits and be- 
haviour, would have seemed per- 
fectly unaccountable. I had cer- 
tainly not seen my worthy aunt 
and uncle for nearly two years; 
but was there anything in that 
circumstance to account for the 
profound astonishment and be- 
wildered gaze with which I greeted 
them as they stepped from their 
carriage to the platform? Had 
any wonderful change taken place 
in their appearance to afford any 
clue to the wild confusion in my 
brain which prompted me to make 
countless mistakes about the lug- 
gage, and even, after most of them 
had been rectified, to succeed 
eventually in bringing a wrong 
box up to the hotel, which I was 
compelled to send back and ex- 
change for the right one? And 
after I had left them for the night, 
what pretext could their arrival 
give for my sitting in my chair for 
hours almost, meditating deeply, 
to the total neglect of my usual 
evening pipe? Whatever may 
have been the reasons for such 
conduct, certain it is that, when I 
finally rose to retire to bed, they 
induced me to give way to such a 
series of chuckles and such fric- 
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tion of the hands, as would have 
impressed any casual beholder 
with the conviction that too much 
reading had unsettled my brain. 
I hope, reader, that I shall be able 
anon to account to you satisfac- 
torily for these eccentric symp- 
toms, so as at once to banish from 
your mind any suspicions of men- 
tal derangement. 

Before the time appointed the 
following morning, Ned was in 
my rooms, and not long after my 
guests made their appearance. 
Then I had to go through the 
ceremony of introducing them to 
Mr. Edward Jackson. ‘Mrs. 
Crofton, Mr. Jackson.’ ‘Mr. 
Crofton, Mr. Jackson.’ ‘ Miss 
Cartwright, Mr. Jackson. O, 
but you should have seen Ned’s 
face as I introduced him to the 
last-named person! The astonish- 
ment and incredulity, the bewil- 
derment and doubt, depicted on 
his features and expressed in his 
blank stare were fine; but finer 
still was the deep blush which 
dyed the young lady’s cheeks, and 
sent the blood tingling to the 
roots of Ned’s hair, and the pain- 
ful confusion with which they 
bowed to one another. For whom 
should Ned see before him but 
the ‘ Stationer,’ the lovely Carry, 
the heroine of so many of his ad- 
ventures! You can easily guess 
now, reader, the reason for my 
strange display of feeling the night 
before. 

I had purposely left my friend 
in the dark as to the identity of 
the young lady to whom he was 
to be introduced, because I wished 
to see whether his heart had 
really recovered from the wounds 
which those bright eyes had be- 
fore inflicted on it, and whether 
he really was as callous to her 
charms as he had asserted himself 
to be even before three months 
had elapsed from the time of their 
separation. I enjoyed their em- 


barrassment for a moment, and 
then set them somewhat at their 
ease by saying, with a little malice 
perhaps, 

‘I think, Miss Cartwright, you 
and Mr. Jackson have met upon 
a former occasion, have you not? 
I beg your pardon for not recol- 
lecting the circumstance.’ 

However, they soon recovered 
their self-possession, lost the feel- 
ing of restraint which at first tied 
them down, and chatted away 
gaily together. 

And this was the ‘ Stationer,’ 
the wild heroine of so many reck- 
less escapades ! But how changed! 
How quiet, how sedate, how 
modest and proper now! And 
this was no hypocritical mask to 
deceive her guardians : this change 
pervaded her whole demeanour, 
her every action ; and one could 
not help being sensible at once 
that it was real, there was the 
ring of true metal about it. Who 
could have supposed that the wild 
impetuous girl of a year ago could 
so soon have toned down into 
this dear, good, lovable creature? 
But I was not long before I learnt 
from my aunt the cause of this 
alteration. The young lady’s 
father had met with a terrible 
accident ; he had lingered for 
some time in exquisite agony, and 
had then died. His daughter 
Carry, his only child, had nursed 
him with the tenderest care 
throughout the whole period of 
his pain and suffering. Him 
whom, in the exuberance of her 
reckless young spirits, she used to 
detest for his sternness she now 
learnt to love; for she saw how 
much deep affection for her had 
been mingled with that apparent 
harshness. And the long days 
and nights which she passed be- 
side that bed of agony brought 
out all that was tender and wo- 
manly in her nature, and softened 
all that was hard and rebellious, 

















and left her the girl whom my 
aunt described as the kindest, 
gentlest, most amiable creature 
she had ever met. 

And she did not give Ned the 
cold shoulder; she did not cut 
him because she was ashamed of 
their former intimacy; but she 
very briefly showed him that ad- 
venture of theirs in its true light, 
and induced him to confess how 
foolish and wrong it really was ; 
and then they came tacitly to the 
agreement, ‘let bygones be by- 
zones.’ 

So Ned lionised her about ; and, 
I am sure, took much more inter- 
est in finding out quaint sights 
and picturesque views than ever 
I could have supposed him cap- 
able of displaying. And then 
they began again to venture on 
the dangerous ground of ‘old 
times,’ until one day (so Ned told 
me) she took from a pretty little 
pocket-book a wee piece of silver 
tissue-paper, on her unfolding 
which Ned saw a faded rosebud. 
She held it laughingly up, and 
said, ‘You see I still keep this 
souvenir of my wicked wild days.’ 

How could any one resist such 
an appeal! Ned could not; and 
before that rosebud was put back 
into its tissue-paper those two 
had renewed their troth, no longer 
the wild-escapade of two reckless 
young scapegraces, but the sober 
union of two loving hearts. 


And now they’re married, and 
I have just paid them a visit; 
not the first, though, by any 
means, since their wedded life be- 
gan. And we often laugh and 
talk, and ponder gravely too some- 
times, over the adventures of that 
May-term, when that now happy 
married couple were so wild and 
foolish ; and a certain yellow and 
faded rosebud is often taken out 
and looked at, and as they gaze 
at it I think grave thoughts are 
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mingled with their merriment; 
and [ doubt not they both breathe 
a prayer of thankfulness from the 
bottom of their hearts that the 
adventure of their foolish days 
was so suddenly cut short, and 
that from its interruption has 
sprung that mellower wisdom 
which gives them rich promise of 
a long life of happiness. 


Well, these are some of my 
reminiscences and adventures of 
a May-term ; and as I think over 
them I wonder whether Cantabs 
ever experience anything of the 
same sort now. I suppose they 
do. ‘There’s nothing new under 
the sun; and I daresay my re- 
miniscences will closely resemble 
those of many now. 

They are very jolly, these recol- 
lections of the past; and yet I 
think there must be very few 
‘’Varsity men’ who dun’t look 
back upon their college-days with 
some slight feeling of regret mixed 
with the undeniable pleasure 
which the retrospect affords, re- 
gret that they did not make quite 
so much of those three short 
giorious years as they might have 
done. Rare times, haleyon days 
indeed, were they! And at the 
very farthest limit to which our 
span of age may reach they will 
still be clear to the sight of me- 
mory, standing out in bold relief 
like three great mountain-peaks in 
the far-off dim past. Freshly and 
vividly enough do their reminis- 
cences come up before me now. 
While I have been penning these 
pages I have been once more a 
freshman, a second-year man, and 
a third-year man in due rotation ; 
and now, as I lay down my pen 
and awake from my reverie, it is 
with a sigh that I think there 
are now no more May-terms for 
me. I have bidden the dear old 
"Varsity a long farewell, and my 
place there knows me no more. 











DINNERS IN MANY PLACES. 
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* We can live without love: what is passion 
but pining ? 

But where is the man who can live with- 
out dining ?’ 


‘Give me good, plain, honest 
English fare,’ says John Bull 
abroad, to the disparagement of 
what he calls ‘ foreign kickshaws ;’ 
‘I don’t want anything else.’ Yet 
the most particular man in exist- 
ence, as to affairs of the palate, 
is this frugal-minded, Spartan- 
tasted, boastful Briton ; and the 
‘Mossoo’ at whom he sneers for 
putting his knife half-way down 

is throat, or the American who 
flies at his food like a starved 
tiger, swallows ill-cooked  ill- 
served victuals with a better grace 
than John Bull, with all his as- 
sumption of simplicity. 

Every one who has seen men 
and manners by travelling would 
probably, if he could strike a 
balance between the good and 
bad dinners he has eaten, find it 
very even. And even in this 
gastronomic age, when none but 
the most ardent of explorers can 
find spots where absolutely a 
decent meal is not to be had for 
love or money, we may run back 
over dinners eaten in strange 
places and under various circum- 
stances, and in them find much 
that is amusing and instructive, 
when put into a collected shape. 

Let us consider first that 
modern symposium, a dinner 
given by one of the great City 
Companies of London. It is not 
the good fortune of every ordin- 
ary mortal to possess sufficient 
interest in high places for a ticket 
to one of these banquets (we call 
the daintily-printed fancifully-en- 


graved card of invitation a ‘ticket,’ 
because as such it is described by 
the guardians of the doorway) ; 
but he who has been thus favour- 
ed may write the experience down 
as one noteasily to be forgotten. Let 
the inexperienced one picture to 
himself a noble many-raftered 
hall, grand in its vastness of 
length, height, and width ; vener- 
able with its gorgeously painted 
windows, its black-oak panelling, 
and its memories of many hun- 
dreds of years of grand banquets 
and cheery reunions, and of many 
hundred names famous in all the 
arts of war and peace ; beautiful 
with the snowiest of table-cloths, 
the rarest of flowers, and the 
most exquisite of gold and silver 
plate; proportions and details 
bathed in the soft gentle light 
which only wax candles can shed, 
and spread before him everything 
which can make a modern ¢ivic 
banquet the very perfection of 
luxury, elegance, and refinement ; 
let him pick out a seat from 
which he may observe everything 
unobserved, and let him arm him- 
self, in imagination, with the 
appetite of Milo the Cretonian, 
who 

‘An ox slew with his fist, 

And ate it up at one meal ; 
Ye gods! what a glorious twist !’ 

(as says the inscription over the 
doorway of the Queen’s Hotel, 
the old Bull and Mouth, in 
Aldersgate-street), and sit down. 

Yes, sit down and prepare as 
for combat; for, look you, this 
menu, light and sparkling as it 
reads beneath its French disguise, 
is no frothy bubbling matter, but 
a stern list which must be attack- 

















ed and conquered at any cost—at 
least, so seem to think the good 
hosts who convene the banquet. 
The most appetising of soups, the 
rarest of fish, the daintiest of 
entrées and side-dishes, the noblest 
of joints, the most delicate of 
feathered rarities, follow each 
other in swift silent succession, 
washed down or titillated by 
hocks and sherries of the oldest 
and purest and most extravagant 
vintages. Then, after he has 
dipped into a dozen dishes of 
sweets, fruits, and preserves, let 
him clear his mouth with an olive, 
the shape (and almost the size) of 
a Rugby football, in preparation 
for the aftermath. The after- 
math consists of a prolonged dally 
with wines of a rarity and purity 
unknown to three-quarters of the 
poor fellows who, from ten to five, 
every day struggle for their daily 
crumbs, close by these very walls ; 
of a half-sleepy enchantment of 
admirably rendered music; of a 
continual glow of patriotism and 
self-applause, occasioned by 
speeches from gallant soldiers 
and sailors, impressive bishops 
and well-satisfied statesmen. Only 
a good cigar is needed to make 
the position Elysian; for the 
grand charm lies in the fact, 
that at these big dinners we are 
such atoms, we are so independ- 
ent in our humility, we are so 
contented to have everything 
done for us, and so delighted in 
comparing the positions of the 
bustling waiters with that of the 
‘nobs,’ upon whom falls the 
onerous duty of speechmaking 
and universal congratulation. 
Right well contented do we rise 
when we begin to experience a 
feeling of weariness, don our over- 
coats, receive at the hands of a 
gorgeous official a splendid Henry 
Clay, and. a case of variegated 
sweets, known as a ‘hush box,’ 
and turn homewards, brimful of 
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kindly thoughts towards mankind 
in general and City Companies 
in particular. 

Let us peel off the ‘ claw-ham- 
mer’ coat, the faultless tie, and 
the glittering patent leathers, and 
change the scene to the west 
coust goldfields of New Zealand. 

We are bronzed like Zouaves, 
bearded like pards, our red shirt- 
sleeves tucked above our elbows, 
and our moleskin breeches tucked 
into our big boots. It is midday, 
and we are very, very hungry, for 
we have been sifting and scouring 
under a blazing sun since six 
o'clock this morning—sifting and 
scouring some dozen ‘ buckets’ of 
wash-dirt, which means pretty 
hard labour if we look at the 
ratio rule that two dishes of ‘ wash- 
dirt’ equal one bucket, sixty 
buckets equal one ‘ load,’ and one 
‘ load’ equals a ton of earth. Very 
gladly we throw down pickaxe 
and sieve, and turn into our ‘ six 
by eight’ tent for the midday 
meal. Good native meat, rich 
fat mutton, the universal ‘ damper,’ 
and British beer, with a final 
touch of ‘ old peculiar’—that is, if 
we happen to have been in luck, 
or have not been down town very 
much of late. In that case, 
‘damper’ and the ‘old peculiar’ 
have to be put up with. A bad 
old custom that, so say the mo- 
ralists at home, of ‘ nipping’ old 
peculiar and other ‘short’ drinks, 
and perhaps it is when taken as 
these ‘nips’ are at the clubs of 
the far East, and in too many 
houses at home; but when well 
earned, they are not only grateful, 
but almost necessary as medicinal, 
as men will tell you who know 
what it is to work hour after 
hour in all sorts of weather 
and under all conditions. Well, 
we sling our kettle and we mix 
our ‘ damper,’ and we light a pipe 
whilst the banquet is preparing. 
Then we fall to. We forget to say 
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grace, or unfold our napkins; but 
some day we hope that our little 
pailfuls of dirt will enable us to 
live where we can do both; after 
the meat, somebody—probably a 
‘new chum’—produces canned 
fruits or a bottled delicacy; and 
the same knives which hewed 
through mutton and mixed the 
flour of the ‘damper,’ wiped on 
our moleskins, or perhaps not at 
all, serve for the division of the 
sweets. Then a pipe at our ease 
under the tent shade, and back 
to our arm-aching, often heart- 
breaking, labour, which, however, 
on this occasion, seems light after 
so sumptuous a repast. Very 
often the meals are enlivened by 
disturbances outside, to which 
very little attention is paid unless 
they assume the proportions of a 
regular row. Dennis O’Hegan 
and Terence Macdermot find the 
after-dinner siesta a capital oppor- 
tunity for raising and discussing 
questions of well-known difference 
between them. Sometimes they 
may be quieted by a few judicious 
words from their friends ; but there 
are questions, principally relative 
to family distinctions and descent, 
which invariably act on them as 
does a red rag on a@ bull. Six- 
shooters are brought into play, 
knives are whirled about, other 
O’Hegans and Macdermots are 
attracted to the battle-field, and 
there is no peace in camp until 
one or other party is satisfied and 
a good deal of blood has been 
shed. However, these scenes, 
thanks to a vigilant administra- 
tion, are much rarer now than in 
the old days of the first gold rush ; 
and a regular fight is something, 
when found, to be made note of. 

Well, good-bye to the west 
coast and O’Hegan and Mac- 
dermot, and over fifteen thousand 
miles back to the old country of 
before-dinner blessings and nap- 
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Her Majesty's 138th regiment 
of Middlesex Rifle Volunteers are 
encamped on the bleakest of bleak 
Surrey commons. They are under 
canvas here for a week, and are 
trying to think that they are only 
playing at soldiers. If it were 
not for the presence of the gray 
uniforms one might imagine one- 
self in a camp of regulars, in so 
thoroughly a soldier-like and 
business-like manner is every- 
thing conducted. It has been 
raining incessantly for four days, 
and these gentlemen—yes, gentle- 
men by birth and education— 
accustomed to their morning tubs, 
and their cosy clean beds, and 
their nine-o’clock breakfasts, and 
their life almost of olium cum dig- 
nitate, have been quartered here, 
exposed to all sorts of weather, 
huddled together ten in a tent, 
without even a change of clothing, 
much less luxuries in the shape 
of clean linen and shaving-water, 
and are as merry as crickets with 
the prospect of another two days’ 
hard work and roughing it before 
them. They are not a bit like 
regulars, inasmuch as they have 
no stamp on them of the stunted 
factory hand, or of the half-starved 
farm-labourer, or of the town gaol- 
bird. They are fine young English- 
men, public-school men and uni- 
versity men many of them, broad 
in the shoulder, clear of eye, firm 
and active of gait; men trained 
on the river and the cricket and 
football field to hardiness and 
strength. Just the men for ef- 
ficient lightinfantry. They have 
been out since nine o'clock this 
morning, in heavy marching 
order, helmets, greatcoats rolled 
over the left shoulder, water- 
bottles, havresacks, rifles, bayo- 
nets, and twenty rounds of blank 
cartridge in their pouches ; scour- 
ing the country round, up to their 
knees in mud, beaten by cold 
wind and driving rain, in pursuit 




















of an imaginary foe. And they 
have just tramped with a swing- 
ing step into camp to the soul- 
stirring strains of ‘ Georgia.’ As 
it is one o’clock they are ready 
for their midday meal, of which 
we have been invited to partake 
by a hospitable sergeant whom 
we know to be a rising exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy. The 
cooks—none of your professional 
army men, but members of the 
corps—have been slaving for two 
hours past, carrying piles of brush- 
wood, damming up leaky cooking 
trenches, inducing damp fuel to 
burn, cutting up sides of beef, 
and preparing vegetables ; and as 
the men march in, a savoury scent 
salutes their nostrils. ‘ Battalion, 
halt! Front! Right-turn! Dis- 
miss!’ There is a stampede of 
gray coats to the tents ; impedi- 
menta are quickly cast off ; and as 
the rain has stopped for a few 
minutes, and a ray of sunshine 
drops through the banks of heavy 
clouds, arms are piled outside the 
tents, tent-doors are opened wide, 
and preparations made for dinner. 

Then comes a sharp ringing 
bugle note, and the shout for 
‘ Tent orderlies !’ echoes from one 
end of the camp to the other. 
From each tent run out the men 
told off for the day’s dirty work, 
range themselves in line, and are 
marched off to the kitchen trenches. 
Here each man receives a can of 
meat-soup and three huge loaves 
of bread, the rations for his tent, 
armed with which he returns 
to where his comrades have al- 
ready improvised a table-cloth on 
the ground with a waterproof 
sheet, and seats with buckets or 
greatcoats folded up. Then away 
again to the canteen for beer, and 
the orderlies may sit down to their 
well-earned repast with the rest. 

The repast, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which it is 
cooked and served up, is very fair ; 
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and if there is a little too much 
fat, or too little lean, or too much 
‘leather’ about the meat, young 
men with vigorous appetites, 
whetted by vigorous exertion, are 
not likely to consider it as a casus 
belli with the cook. At any rate, 
what knives and forks there are 
move with considerable rapidity ; 
cups and mugs seem never to 
be standing idle; and even con- 
versation flags, so ardent is the 
attack upon the victuals. About 
half-way through the meal the 
officer of the day, accompanied 
by the orderly sergeant, visits every 
mess to hear complaints, and to 
see that the men have everything. 
But there are no complaints to- 
day, as the sergeant of our tent 
says, with his mouth choke-full of 
meat, bread, and potatoes; and 
the men are happy with the regu- 
lation rations, supplemented by 
little dainties from the canteen. 
Then a few beatific moments for 
tobacco consumption, and pre- 
paration must be made for the 
afternoon parade by a general 
cleaning of arms and furbishing 
up of accoutrements. 

There are some Englishmen 
who are blessed with a capacity of 
taking in meals under any cir- 
cumstances. Nothing seems to 
unhinge them but unpunctuality 
and indifferent cooking, which 
they look for at all times and 
places, and indulge in a national 
grumble should they not be gra- 
tified in these particular whims. 
More especially does this apply 
to Britons at sea who are never 
sick, and therefore hector it pretty 
considerably over their less for- 
tunate fellow-passengers, to whom 
a voyage by steamer is tantamount 
to the greatest possible physical 
suffering. This may be noted on 
board the Antwerp boats and the 
Dublin packets ; but to estimate 
more accurately the proportion of 
sailors to non-sailors, let us trans- 
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plant ourselves further abroad, and 
imagine ourselves to be on board 
a China steamer homeward bound, 
and tossing, say, between Hong- 
Kong and Singapore. 

The clouds have been gathering, 
and the sea has been behaving 
itself in an exceedingly eccentric 
manner all the morning; little 
ominous signs tell the old sailors 
amongst our passengers that some- 
thing out of the ordinary is to be 
expected—signs which would es- 
cape the notice of the ‘ griffin’ or 
inexperienced traveller, such as 
the taking in of the deck-awnings ; 
the reefing of every sail; the 
presence on the bridge, not only 
of the officer of the watch, but of 
the skipper and first officer ; the 
putting on of mackintoshes and 
overalls by the crew; and the 
securing of cattle- and poultry- 
pens by stout lashings; not to 
mention that nasty indescribable 
touch about the wind which in- 
variably presages bad weather. 
At half-past five the dinner-gong 
sounds. There have not been so 
much ‘bull-board’ and laughter 
and flirting to-day as usual ; and 
there certainly is not the custom- 
ary alacrity, not to say eagerness, 
consequent upon the sound of the 
dinner-gong. In fact, to-day we 
are but a dozen at the saloon-table; 
in fine weather we muster as many 
as sixty. Things appear bad at sea 
as we descend the companion and 
take a last look round, and the 
vessel rolls and pitches in a man- 
ner very little calculated to pro- 
mote the comfort of the coming 
meal. We begin under a sort of 
cloud ; conversation carried cn in 
an undertone ; laughter grim and 
forced ; the inquisitive man, who 
is always bothering the skipper 
with questions about our progress 
and the time of arrival, and who 
notes everything in a big —_ 
has no skipper to talk to; 
humorous Irish officer going a 
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on furlough is quiet and subdued; 
the effervescing young ladies, on 
their way from being very great 
dames at a small China port to 
being nobodies in big London, 
are groaning in their cabins; the 
tables are fitted with ‘ fiddles ;’ 
and the sole representative of the 
ship’s executive is the doctor. 

‘I suppose there ain’t such 
things as regular storms out here?’ 
hints a gentleman, with a very 
eager eye for an answer. 

‘ Sometimes we get them rather 
hot,’ replies the doctor. 

‘But not at this time of the 
year? hopefully and confidently 
continues the gentleman. 

*O yes, we're never free from 
them in the China seas,’ reassur- 
ingly states the doctor. 

‘ But,’ chimes in another pas- 
senger, ‘we shouldn’t feel any- 
thing im a big ship like this ? 

‘ Well,’ replies the man of medi- 
cine, ‘I’ve known bigger ships 
than this—’ 

Here a tremendous crash, as if 
the vessel were being taken up 
like an eggshell and crumpled in 
a giant hand, breaks the conver- 
sation. Every man’s knife and 
fork drop as from the influence of 
a galvanic shock ; asteward, with 
a large dish of curry, loses his 
balance, shoots over the saloon 
like a cricket-ball, and disappears 
into a cabin; cries and shrieks, 
unparliamentary expressions of all 
sorts, issue from the berths; glasses 
rattle ; hat-boxes and trunks slide 
and bump in all directions ; and by 
one touch of the Storm Fiend’s wand 
our peaceful little world is turned 
to Pandemonium. Then comes a 
comparative lull, and the miserable 
remainder of the feasters proceed 
with the remnants of the banquet. 
Hot sickening dish follows hot 
sickening dish—fat boiled joints, 
fowls smothered in butter—and 
with marvellous i uity there 
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seems to be heaped into the menu 














everything calculated the most to 
disgust us and turn us against our 
meal. At intervals there are big 
lurches, when one side of the table 
looks down upon the other as 
from a giddy height, when glasses 
suspended in racks seem to stand 
out at right angles, and when 
mouthfuls have to be watched, 
dodged, and waited for; not to 
speak of all sorts of minor con- 
vulsions and concussions which 
come at odd unexpected moments, 
and create more ill-temper and mis- 
chief than the big lurches. Our 
party is sadly reduced by deser- 
tions, and consists of the doctor, 
the second officer, four hardened 
travellers, and a sturdy old York- 
shire lady, who retires from and 
returns to the table at intervals, 
much to the mingled admiration 
and disgust of the others. Stag- 
gering stewards at length sweep 
away the plates and dishes, and 
place our bottles of wine securely 
between the ‘ fiddles ? we, cling- 
ing like monkeys to the seats and 
table, endeavour to make ourselves 
as jovial as circumstances will 
permit. We shut our ears to the 
groans, lamentations, and divers 
other more suggestive sounds ; 
and the doctor, a shrewd witty 
Aberdonian, commences one of 
his choicest yarns ; we balance 
our glasses as best we can, when 
a mighty shock, greater than any 
we have experienced hitherto, 
seems to turn the huge vessel up- 
side down. Away spin plates, 
bottles, and glasses, and we are 
all jerked bodily out of our seats, 
and rolled away in a confused 

ling mass of heads, arms,and 
legs the whole length ofthe saloon. 
A sound of rushing water fires still 
further our imaginations: we are 
convinced that everything is over 
with us this time; but somehow 
or other manage to pull ourselves 
together, and discover that after 
all we are not doomed to a watery 
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grave. Then the storm seemstomo- 
derate, and we have pluck enough 
to put our noses out above the 
hatchway. An officer, wrapped to 
the eyes in mackintoshes, stumbles 
along the deck, points to the ruin 
and desolation on deck, and in- 
forms us that it has been ‘ touch 
and go’ with us for the last hour, 
and that we have weathered a very 
bad specimen of a typhoorf in the 
China Seas. We have met each 
other at intervals since, and in- 
variably agree that our dinner on 
board the stout old P. and O. 
steamer was one of the most dis- 
agreeable within any of our recal- 
lections. 

I had heard and read that there 
were yet places in London where 
one could get a good old-fashioned 
meal, amidst good old-fashioned 
surroundings, at a good old-fa- 
shioned price. As Iam fond of 
digging and delving after remains 
of old London, painfully aware of 
the fact that day by day the old 
edifice is being swept away in the 
advance of modern civilisation and 
improvement, one day I dived 
down an old dusky court off Fleet- 
street, with the object in view of 
realising my dreams. So far back 
from the street, that the roar of 
the great seething world was 
muffled to a gentle hum, stood my 
tavern. Very dark, very dingy, 
was the old place; yet the stamp 
of a faded superiority, of a con- 
sciousness of having once played 
by no means an unimportant part 
in the social life of the day, still 
clung to it. Once it had been as 
well known a place as the Holborn 
or Criterion of to-day, and it was 
with pleasure that my eyes wan- 
dered from the big carved wooden 
doorway to the row of deep re- 
cessed windows, through the ca- 
vernous bar into a long dim cof- 
fee-room, all of the well-known 
and much imitated Queen Anne 
type. I descended to the bar— 
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descent into a house is a very re- 
spectable stamp of antiquity—an 
odd little corner, fitted with a 
metal counter, a sliding window, 
and shelves decked with fat little 
barrels, huge china bowls, ard 
piles of glittering glass—to the 
coffee-room. And here, cheek by 
jowl with the every-day life of 
modern London, I was in the 
presenee of the past, and seemed 
to lose all idea that I was in any 
other world than that of wigs and 
swords, laced coats, patches, fur- 
belows, and high-heeled shoes. 

I ensconced myself in one of the 
high-backed dens, and gazed out 
on toa garden belonging to one 
of the smallest Inns of Court, 
until it should please a venerable 
waiter, who was polishing glasses 
behind a screen in the corner, to 
attend to my wants. When he 
had completed his task to his 
satisfaction, he paddled up to me. 
* A nice little dinner, sir. Yes, sir. 
A little bit of fish, a couple of 
lamb chops, a spring chicken, and 
@ gooseberry tart. Yes, sir; in 
ten minutes, sir. What wine 
would you like, sir? All this 
with deliberation ; no scurry and 
hurry, no panting and whisking 
of crumbs, as if in for an athletic 
competition. And I made avery 
excellent dinner, washed down 
by a very good bottle of Saint 
Estéphe, and all at a very moder- 
ate rate. The fish was fresh, and 
boiled perfectly ; the chops were 
of lamb, and not of old mutton ; 
the chicken was not all legs and 
carcass ; the vegetables were un- 
exceptionable. And what did I 
pay for all this substantiality and 
excellence? Will the modern 


diner-outand consequent grumbler 
at indifferent fare and high prices 
believe me if I tell him that the 
‘dem’d total’ amounted to four 
shillings and sixpence? Then I 
sat and watched the guests who 
came in. Mostly ancient lawyers ; 
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here and there an old-fashioned 
traveller, who has walked from 
one of the metropolitan stations, 
and is making believe that he has 
just alighted from the ‘ Comet’ or 
* Defiance,’ as he hurls his pile of 
rugs into a corner, rubs his hands, 
and shouts ‘ Waiter!’ in stentorian 
tones. There is none of the 

and confusion and Babel of the 
modern chop-house about the old 
place ; the footsteps are muffled 
in the deepest of carpets, and the 
voices seem to be swallowed up 
in the old stuffy air of the dark 
old-fashioned room. The house 
is pulled down, and with it has 
been severed one of the last links 
which bind modern to old London. 

And as we may dine in the 
heart of our great city in the old- 
fashioned way, so may we find 
here and there, within an easy 
railway journey of the metropolis, 
relics of old English rustic inn 
life, spared from the general ruin 
brought about by the introduc- 
tion of railways. We must get 
well beyond bricks and mortar, 
however, and keep our eyes well 
open, so as to discriminate be- 
tween the genuine article and the 
mushroom substitute which pan- 
ders to prevailing popular taste 
by assuming what it has not. 

We heard, some months back, 
that a railway company was about 
to invade one of our pet Kentish 
solitudes ; so we resolved to walk 
out and taste old pleasures ere 
they should be banished for ever 
out of our reach. 

It was dusk ere the last turn 
of the road brought us within 
sight of the object of our pil- 
grimage, and we were glad to see 
that, at any rate, the advance of the 
destroyer had not taken an active 
shape as yet, but was limited to 
the delineation, by means of tall 
posts, of the path he meant to 
take when he did come. 

‘ Let’s have a dinner of the old 














sort,’ said we to our host, one 
John Bennenden, a mighty 
cricketer and no small talker. 
‘In the old room, sir, and in 
the old style? Yes, sir.’ 
Meanwhile we had a look 
round the place. The Straw- 
berry had been an inn of some 
repute, for it stood in the main 
Dover-road, and was a changing 
place for the coach-teams. Huge 
ranges of stabling and outhouses 
still attested departed grandeur, 
and we were saddened to see that 
the old black walls were covered 
with announcements of the rail- 
way extension. About the house 
itself there was little for the 
artist to note save that it was a 
fine specimen of the rambling, 
many-cornered, many-chimneyed, 
quaintly-roofed English country 
hostelry. In front stood a huge 
oak-tree, from which hung a re- 
presentation of a huge strawberry, 
outrageously plump as to shape, 
and unnaturally red as to colour, 
but for all that looked upon by 
the natives as a marvel of art; 
and under the tree were tables 
and seats in the old style, at 
which, in an age when there were 
village philosophers and gossips, 
lively and loud political discus- 
sions would be held. ‘ Our room,’ 
as we called it, looked pleasantly 
out on to a broad lawn surround- 
ed by a thick trimly-kept hedge, 
over which we could feast our 
eyes upon as beautiful a stretch 
of hill, dale, and wood as there is 
in England. The windows of 
‘our room’ opened straight on to 
the grass, whereon were Chinese 
cane chairs for the enjoyment of 
after-dinner cigars and talk ; and 
it was not without a feeling of 
real regret that we looked out at 
the well-known scene and realised 
that it was to be for the last time. 
Our little sentimental pause was 
broken by the entrance of John 
Bennenden with the dinner. 
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Smile not, reader, nor complain 
that you have been lured on to 
greater expectations, when you 
learn that this dinner consisted of 
ham and eggs, cherries and cream, 
and good Kent ale. Ham and 
eggs we had always had when we 
arrived here hungry upon our 
walking expeditions, and ham and 
eggs we resolved to have at this 
our farewell banquet. But such 
ham and such eggs! None of 
your nasty little shrivelled-up 
pieces of leather, with a tangled 
yellow-and-white mass dotted 
here and there, steeped in greasy 
liquor, such as form the orthodox 
‘’am and heggs’ of the British 
roadside inn; but a huge dish 
filled with the most deliciously- 
scented ham, whereon reposed a 
half-dozen of large, plump, fresh 
eggs; this, eaten with home- 
made bread, and washed down by 
the home-brewed, was a banquet 
for a monarch. Then the large 
‘ white-hearts,’ freshly plucked 
from the orchard beyond the 
hedge, and the thick pure clotted 
cream! We seemed to forget our 
sadness amidst the excellence of 
our fare and the joviality of our 
conversation; but it came back 
with redoubled force when we 
sat out in the long chairs and 
watched the smoke from our 
pipes ascend to the clear evening 
sky as we had so often done before. 
It was a wrench, this parting with 
our old inn, and we had not much 
joviality left in us when, an hour 
or two afterwards, we pledged old 
John in his favourite ‘ yard’ glass, 
which, said he, had been in the 
house since the Restoration. And 
we never saw the place under its 
old guise again. The railway 
came, the village grew into an 
opulent suburb, the Strawberry, 
although retaining the old name, 
was converted into a glittering 
gin-palace, the oak-tree was cut 
down, and we actually knew the 
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no more. But the beautiful 

entish view remains, and we 

often talk of the old Strawberry 
and our last dinner there. 

By no means so luxurious even 
as this humble ham-and-egg din- 
ner was one Christmas banquet 
at which I ‘ assisted’ during the 
memorable siege of Paris in the 
year 1870. There were three of 
us—young Englishmen—students 
by profession, observers of men, 
life, and manners by actual occu- 
pation, who, until the time of 
war, rented three humble rooms 
very high up a very high house 
in the Rue des Saints Péres. We 
led a reckless happy-go-lucky sort 
of a life so long as our funds per- 
mitted us; and when circum- 
stances compelled steadiness and 
retrenchment, betook ourselves 
with vigour to our ‘studies.’ 
WhenGermany, however, marched 
to the gates of Paris, our vocation 
was gone. Not simply that we 
yielded to the universal efferves- 
cence and excitement ; but that, 
had we been minded to continue 
our student’s life, we could not 
have done so. When we beheld 
our venerated lecturer on com- 
parative anatomy a lieutenant of 
Dragoons, our professor of physi- 
ology sergeant in a line regiment, 
and our botanical instructor caper- 
ing in blue and gold at the head 
of a dashing company of ‘ Eclair- 
eurs de la Seine,’ we threw 
away note-book and pen, and of- 
fered our services in the Garde 
Mobile. We saw a little service 
at Le Bourget, Mont Avron, and 
the sortie of December 21, and 
got a pretty name for boyish fool- 

iness and impatience ; but, as 
@ rule, our arduous duties con- 
sisted of swaggering about our 
favourite restaurants with the 
crowd of amateur soldiers, half of 
whom had never heard a pidce de 
douze fired, and the other half 
could hardly tell the difference 
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between the foresight and the 
backsight of a rifle. But men 
were killed by constant sorties 
and exposure to the terrible wea- 
ther ; every pair of arms capable 
of carrying a rifle had to be im- 
pressed into the public service, 
and for every one there were dan- 
ger, privations, and hard work. 
Then provisions began to fail, 
and prices began to rise ; we knew 
that hampers of good things, con- 
signed to us by fond relations in 
the belief that Paris, the city of 
fashion and luxury, could make 
but a feeble resistance to Teuton 
veterans, were somewhere about 
outside—perhaps stowed away in 
some blockaded railway station, 
or, more probably, in German 
stomachs; and this aggravated our 
distress. A turkey fetched one 
hundred francs, radishes were ten 
francs the bunch, champagne five 
francs the glass, eggs one franc 
each ; but plenty of tobacco, eau 
de vie, and Strasbourg beer con- 
soled us somewhat, and our guard- 
room at the Porte Maillot was 
jovial enough under the circum- 
stances. 

Christmas-time approached, and 
there were no signs either that 
the Germans were going to leave 
us, or that Trochu would hang 
out the white flag. We thought 
of the preparations for the festal 
season at home: visions of groan- 
ing tables and abundant waste 
presented themselves to us as we 
sat over the most meagre of bou- 
illis in the coldest of casemates. 

‘Never mind,’ said Aikin, one 
of my English friends, ‘ we'll have 
something scrumptious for Christ- 
mas. I’m not going to let the 
day go by without some ‘sort of 
a celebration ; I don’t know what 
you fellows are going to do. How 
much cash can we raise between us? 

We made up about a hundred 
and fifty francs, and this we de- 
termined should be consecrated to 














a banquet. Christmas morning 
came, quite in the ‘good old- 
fashioned’ style of the illustrated 
papers: thermometer twelve de- 
grees below zero; the ground 
hard as iron and glistening with 
hard snow. 

‘The three Englishmen want to 
be excused guard-mounting to- 
day, sir, said the good-natured 
sergeant of our section to Lieu- 
tenant Bouillabaisse. 

‘What for? asked the Jieuten- 
ant. ‘ Are they ill? They ought 
to be accustomed to this sort of 
thing.’ 

‘ No, sir, they’re not ill; they’re 
better than any of us are. But 
they want to keep their English 
festival, and have a dinner. They 
are very good at drill, and fight 
like demons ; so I do not think 
you need refuse them.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the lieutenant. 

So we sallied forth, under the 
guidance of the worthy sergeant, 
to forage for victuals. At the 
end of an hour we returned with 
a brace of rabbits—got as a great 
bargain for twenty francs—an 
aged chicken, a pot of condensed 
milk, some siege-bread, hard and 
black as rock, and a variegated 
salad. These delicacies, together 
with half a dozen rations of rum, 
some Strasbourg beer, and a keg 
of eau de vie, we conveyed to the 
banqueting-hall, a sheltered hut 
close to the Etat-Major. The 
smell of the cooking titillated the 
nostrils of many a poor half- 
starved Moblot, who wondered 
how on earth those Englishmen 
contrived to scrape together a 
feast unknown in quality even to 
the gourmets on the staff. If my 
readers can picture to themselves 
the face of a weary penniless 
tramp with a cold joint and a jug 
of beer set before him, they can 
form a fair idea of the counten- 
ances of us five hungry Moblots 
when the first course of the 
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Christmas banquet was served. 
For fully five minutes not a sound 
was heard but the clatter of knives 
and forks, and the crushing of 
bones between hungry teeth. 
Gradually, as our stomachs felt 
easier, our tongues loosened ; we 
laughed and chatted and joked 
as if there was no such thing as 
a . angry enemy within 

e ofus. Now and then 
a wate face peered in; and 
more than once our laughter was 
suddenly brought to a standstill 
by the sullen boom of a shell 


. close by us. We sang out invari- 


ably to the owner of the wistful 
face to enter and have a glass; 
but to the shells we paid no at- 
tention whatever after the first 
two or three. When nothing re- 
mained of the solid viands, the 
keg of eau de vie was broached 
as tenderly as if it held gold-dust ; 
and the time-honoured toast of 
‘The old folks at home’ was 
given and drunk with three ring- 
ing cheers, which brought heads 
out ofevery hut on the battery,and 
caused Lieutenant Bouillabaisse 
to ask if a German gun had been 
dismounted. Then the sergeant 
gave us one of Béranger’s songs, 
and we drank ‘France and Eng- 
land’ with further cheering. And 
so we carried on our Christmas 
feast, until one of us proposed 
that the commandant of the post 
should be invited to crack a glass 
with us. 

‘Do you think he'll condescend 
to come ? I asked. 

* What ! old “ Alive and Dead” 
condescend to come where there's 
a glass of cognac and good com- 
pany! Try him,’ said the ser- 
geant. ‘ Besides, we're all equal 
here, and there’s no condescension 
in the matter.’ 

So we ran over to the Etat- 
Major. 

‘Well, my boys, what is it? 
asked the veteran, who was re- 
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elining on his wooden pallet, his 
martial cloak around him, a Ger- 
man pipe in his mouth, and a 
volume of Paul de Kock in his 
hand. 

‘Please, sir, we’ve got a Christ- 
mas party over in casemate num- 
ber twelve; will you come and 
taste our ? 

‘Ay, that I will” said the 
veteran, leaping up at the word 
* cognac ;’ and we sallied forth. 

Just as we got well into the 
open, a large shell sailed majesti- 
cally down apparently upon our 
heads. ‘ Ventre a terre !’ was the 
ery; and as if we had been 
moved by clockwork we sprawled 
on to the snow, and watched the 
great brute descend and burst in- 
to a thousand nasty fragments. 
Then we ran for the casemate. 


Coming Summer. 


The old major, who had gained | 
his name ‘ Alive and’ Dead’ fro 
the charmed life he was said to 
possess, soon entered into the 
spirit of our fun, and was fore- 
most in laugh, song, and jést. 
Not until the keg of cognac was 
dry did we break up our meeting 
with ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ sung in 
the good old British fashion, arms 
crossed and feet on the table. 

So we kept our Christmas-day. 
Forty-eight hours later came the 
great sortie, and poor old ‘ Alive 
and Dead’ received his quietus 
from a Bavarian bayonet as he 
was leading his battalion on to 
the charge. When we English- 
men meet now, we never fail to 
talk of our Christmas dinner at 
casemate number twelve, Porte 
Maillot, Paris, anno 1870. 





COMING SUMMER. 


Syowy white upon the hedge-sprays are the blossoms of the thorn, 
And the cowslip gilds the meadows, and the May-tide’s dewy morn 
Is redolent of fragrance from a thousand flower-bells ; 

Every bird and every blossom of the coming summer tells. 


There is perfume from the green lanes, there is music in the breeze, 
In the rustling of the tall grass, in the swaying of the trees, 

In the cuckoo’s jocund calling from the copse that crowns the hill, 
In the babbling midst its lilies of yon brooklet’s silver rill. 


‘Soon the roses of the summer will bloom with sunny June !’ 
The nightingale clear warbles, with his swelling throat a-tune ; 
As he trills, and jerks, and bubbles, through the moonlit soft May 


night, 


Whilst his dun mate o’er her nest broods, her black eye glancing 


bright 


In response to his sweet love-song, and her callow babes are pressed, 


With a tender trembling 
And through the leafy w 


rapture, to her fostering mother-breast ; 
ds reéchoes this refrain 


From the minstrel on the hawthorn, ‘Summer! summer comes again! 


A. H, B. 





